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PREFACE 



This manual was written in 1986 and 1987 by Mary Joy 
Pigozzi (senior author) and Victor J. Cieutat, professional staff 
members of the Institute for International Research in McLean, 
Virginia, USA. The approach and procedures advocated in this 
manual are well grounded in the authors' recent and extensive 
experience with applications of this methodology; in Botswana, 
Haiti, and Nepal for Pigozzi, and in Botswana, Haiti, Liberia, 
and Nepal for Cieutat. 

Pigozzi is a specialist in educational planning, and in adult 
and continuing education, with a doctorate in education from 
Michigan State University awarded in 1986. Cieutat is an 
educational planner and project design specialist, who received 
his doctorate in psychology from Louisiana State University in 
1960. Both have taught in US universities, published in 
development areas, and have extensive work experience in the 
education sectors of numerous Third World countries. 

Appreciation is extended to the many colleagues with whom 
they worked closely in both the public and private sectors of 
the countries where these assessments were conducted, as well 
as to their expatriate colleagues on all of the teams that 
conducted the sector assessments cited in this manual. 
Particular thanks are due to Joan M. Claffey and Jay S. Salkin 
for their detailed remarks on a draft of this manual, and to 
the team in Nepal who field-tested the manual in I9ti7 (Chuda 
Nath Aryal, George H. Axinn, Barbara Butterworth, Om Prakash 
Gupta, Tirtha Bahadur Manandhar, Walter W. McMahon, Jay S. 
Salkin, Suresh Raj Sharma, and Gajendra Man Shrestha). Doug 
Windham made many helpful suggestions and was a major 
contributor to the final chapter. The following individuals 
provided useful comments during the early stages of the 
manual: Steve Anzalone, Joseph Applegate, Peter Easton, Paul 
Emoungu, Gweneth Eng, and Bruce Fuller. The comments and 
suggestions of all colleagues at the time of the field work, and 
during the preparation of this manual, have contributed 
significantly to its scope and, it is sincerely hoped, to its 
usefulness for continuing applications. 
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Sector Assessment Manual 
1. GOAL, OBJECTIVE, AND OUTCOMES 

The ultimate goal of this manual is to encourage the more 
efficient allocation of educational resources in developing 
countries. Its more immediate objective is to promote the 
understanding, endorsement, and application of the sector 
assessment approach to education and human resources planning 
and management in these countries. We have designed this 
handbook to accomplish this goal and objective, and have 
referenced supporting materials to help countries plan and 
manage education and human resources sector assessments with 
a minimum of external assistance. 

The guidelines in this manual are based on the recent 
experience of the authors and their colleagues with sector 
assessments in Botswana, Haiti, Indonesia, Liberia, Nepal, 
Somalia, and the Yemen Arab Republic. These assessments have 
been sponsored by the Office of Education of the Bureau for 
Science and Technology of the Agency for International 
Development We believe this experience will enable developing 
country policymakers, planners, and managers to prepare similar 
assessments that will have the following beneficial outcomes: 

• Endorsement and adoption of the sector approach as an 
accepted way to plan and manage the allocation of 
educational resources. 

• Policy and planning decisions that are based on the 
analysis of current and relevant data. 

• Improvement of the efficiency and effectiveness with 
which internal and external resources for education are 
allocated, based on the assumption that these funds 
will not significantly increase in real terms in the near 
future for most developing countries. 

• Baseline information available to support and assess 
activities within education subsectors. 

• Identification of investment opportunities as well as 
constraints related to development within education 
subsectors. 

1 - 1 
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• Derivation of a rank-ordered set of recommendations 
within each subsector, based on analyses of educational 
goals and objectives, current status, plans, needs, and 
constraints. 

• Synthesis of individual subsector recommendations into 
an integrated group of specific action steps to 
encourage the more efficient use of local and external 
assistance agency resources throughout the education 
sector. 

• Improved effectiveness of external assistance agency 
contributions and activities by their closer coordination 
with host government goals, policies, and programs. 

• A commonly accepted approach and format for 
education sector assessments, based on a systems 
framework, that clarifies the organization and analysis 
of relevant information, enables countries with related 
objectives and constraints to better share problem 
solving ideas and approaches, facilitates updates and 
revisions of assessments, and enhances information 
exchange and networking among educators and planners 
in developing countries. 

To describe techniques and procedures that will help 
achieve these outcomes, this manual is divided into ^he 
following eight additional chapters: Overview, Introduction to 
the Sector Assessment Approach, Preparation, Perspectives, 
Conceptual Framework, Writing, Presentation, and Outcomes. 
This manual also cites the background documents used to 
prepare it (Bibliography) and references a series of assessments 
available to illustrate and support its applications. 

Users of this manual are reminded that these techniques 
and procedures are based on recent experience; these 
approaches have been improved with repeated applications, and 
it is likely that they will continue to evolve. As other users 
continue to employ this process in different contexts they will 
very likely make improvements on the suggestions presented 
here. 
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2. OVERVIEW 

This chapter describes the manuars content and 
information sources, provides an explanation of the term sector 
assessment, explains what groups will benefit from 
recommendations identified by the assessments, and contains a 
brief overview of the history of education sector assessments. 

2A INTRODUCTION 

This manual provides flexible guidelines for planning and 
managing education sector assessments. The major sources of 
information for the techniques and procedures recommended in 
the manual are the cited references, as well as extensive 
experience preparing recent assessments of this type for 
Botswana, Haiti, Indonesia, Liberia, Nepal, Somalia, and the 
Yemen Arab Republic. These assessments were 'sponsored by 
the governments of each country and the Office of Education 
of the Bureau for Science and Technology of the Agency for 
International Development (AID). The four most recent 
assessments (Haiti, Indonesia, Nepal, and the Yemen Arab 
Republic) were implemented through AID'S Improving the 
Efficiency of Educational Systems (lEES) project, which began 
in June, 1984. This project is described by Windham in the 
referenced document. Improving the Efficiency of Educational 
Syrtems (lEES) Project: Background Activities and 

Accomplishments, Funds for preparing this manual were 
provided by the lEES pro;cct. 

The manual presents sufficient detail for this approach to 
be used by Bachelor-level professionals in dev;,ioping countries, 
with a few years of relevant professional experience, working 
on a team supplemented by iwo or three more highly trained 
and experienced specialists (e.g., an economist, an education 
planner, and an education analyst). The specialists in some 
cases may be external consultants, but in other situations this 
may not be necessary. Local expertise should be used for 
sector assessments to .he greatest extent possible. 

2 - 1 
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The basic structure of an assessment, as described in this 
manual, includes topics proven useful with prior assessments. 
Application of the proposed structure and approach will provide 
the following benefits: comparative studies will be more 
meaningful with a common operational framework; sharing of 
practical experience among developing countries will be easier; 
and revisions and updates will be facilitated. The approach is 
flexible and has easily been modified to suit unique situations 
within individual countries. 

Published assessments and other materials referred to in 
this manual contain information that will be useful to members 
of an assessment team; for example, illustrations of how to 
calculate unit and cycle costs in education and how to perfovm 
analyses of student flow data are included in the Haiti and 
Botswana sector assessments. The following five complete 
assessments are referenced throughout this manual: Botswana, 
Haiti, Indonesia, Somalia, and the Yemen Arab Republic. These 
assessments and the referenced materials contain some 
information not readily available in published form with the 
appropriate scope and level of detail. 

2.2 DEFINITION 

A sector assessment is a detailed analysis of the goals and 
objectives, status, plans, needs, constraints, and priority target 
areas with rank ordered recommendations for actions in a 
national education system. The methodology set forth in this 
manual is based on a systems approach to education. Thus, all 
components of the sector are analyzed interdependently, in 
relation to one another, and in relation to the broader context, 
especially the overriding economic conditions and the existing 
capacity to manage educational activities. Objectives of the 
assessment are to encourage the use of relevant and current 
information for planning, policy formulation, and resource 
allocation that will improve efficiency throughout the entire 
education sector. This is very different from evaluation, which 
is an appraisal to determine significance or value of a single 
activity or set of activities. 

2 « 2 
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A subsector assessment is the description and analysis of a 
component (i.e., subsector) of the education sector. For 
example, subsector assessments might address primary, 
secondary, vocational, higher, or nonformal education. The 
integration, analysis, and synthesis of all subsector assessments 
'comprises a sector assessment. 

2.3 BENEFICIARIES 

The immediate beneficiaries of a sector assessment will be 
the host governments that use the results of the assessment to 
assist with policy formulation, planning, and the allocation of 
resources. The ultimate beneficiaries will be all students, both 
young and adult, whose knowledge, skills, and attitudes are 
formed by the education sector programs. Ancillary 
beneficiaries will be the external assistance agencies who use 
the results of the host governments' sector assessments to help 
them understand more fully the context within which they are 
working and encourage them to follow government priorities for 
the allocation of their education resources more efficiently and 
effectively. 

2.4 ASSESSMENT OF THE EDUCATION SECTOR 

Education has been viewed historically as a socially 
desirable end in itself, with an often unstated assumption that 
it is a basic human right. It often has been assumed that more 
education is better education, and quantitative expansion of the 
formal education system has been a major objective of most 
development plans. Education has usually been regarded as 
equivalent to formal schooling. The nonformal sector and the 
relationships between education and employment have received 
relatively less emphasis in many developing countries because 
of this. 

As education systems have developed and expanded there 
have been attempts worldwide to gain a better understanding of 
their strengths and weaknesses. In some cases sector 
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assessments and sector analyses were a means of arriving at 
this understanding. 

Many education sector assessments have been conducted 
over the last 25 years, but it is not relevant to review all of 
these here. It is useful, however, to cite examples of the 
range of these assessments to better understand the evolution 
of the type described in this manual and the various 
applications that have been made. 

The history of education sector assessments is not very 
well documented and, unfortunately, many of the reports are no 
longer available. The examples given here are those that are 
fairly easily accessible. There is also some emphasis on those 
that were supported by AID, again due to availability of 
documentation. 

A number of perspectives can be employed in a sector 
assessment regardless of the methodology used. In The 
Development of Nationwide Learning Systems^ Harbison asserts 
that three basic approaches to such studies have been used: 
social demand, needs for national development, and employment 
generation. He notes that the second approach can either be 
broadly specified or more narrowly defined by an emphasis on 
manpower needs or economic returns to investments in 
education. This range of perspectives is more fully discussed 
in Chapter 5. 

The research for the Ashby Commission report (Investment 
in Education) was done in 1959. It reviewed the entire system 
of formal education in Nigeria immediately before independence 
and was one of the earliest applications of a manpower needs 
approach. Five years later USAID sponsored a sector review in 
Nigeria oriented toward national development needs and 
employment generation. This assessment, Nigerian Human 
Resources Development and Utilization^ was unusual for its time 
in that it included nonformal as well as formal education. 

A Government-appointed Commission began a survey of 
education in India in 1964. This group produced the Report of 
the Education Commission (1964-1966): Education and National 
Development, which reflects a combination of the social demand 
approach and the needs for national development approach. 
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Tanzania conducted an education sector survey to prepare 
for each of its first two five-year development plans in the 
1960s. These surveys were conducted with a minimum of 
external assistance and, in light of Tanzania's strong desire to 
have its education system support its national development 
needs, they are good examples of the manpower needs 
approach. The Overseas Liaison Committee conducted an 
assessment of formal and nonformal education in Tanzania in 
1971 for the World Bank, Tanzania: A Nationwide Learning 
System. The development needs approach employed was very 
broad and included training programs sponsored by employers, 
as well as formal and nonformal education programs. 

Florida State University conducted an AID-sponsored 
assessment of education in Korea in 1971. This assessment. 
Systems Analysis for Educational Change: The Republic of 
Korea, emphasized the economic returns approach as a basis for 
selecting alternative education investments. It is also noted 
for its recommendation that middle schools change to a system 
of individualized education. 

The social demand approach was a major influence on a 
number of sector assessments sponsored by the Bureau for 
Latin America of AID. Robinson has written extensive 
descriptions of the methodology, which stressed education 
efficiency as well as improved quality and access. These 
assessments were conducted in the late 1960s and 1970s. 

From the documentation available on the education sector 
assessments sponsored by the Bureau for Latin America, it is 
clear that attention was directed to the entire sector. For 
example, the Paraguay Education Sector Assessment 1977 
consists of fifteen chapters, one of which is devoted to policy 
analysis. Education sector assessments for Guatemala and El 
Salvador, also sponsored by AID, were completed in 1978. 

In the early 1970s, the International Labour Office (ILO) 
conducted a series of three assessments based on the 
employment generation approach. These studies were conducted 
in Kenya, Sri Lanka, and Colombia, and covered more than the 
education sector. Their conception of the sector is broad, 
including nonformal education and vocational training, although 
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these are not discussed in much detail. These studies are 
interesting because they place education in the larger social, 
political, and economic context and consider the relationships 
between education and employment. 

The World Bank has conducted a wide range of reviews or 
assessments of the education sector. It is noted for its ability 
to produce comprehensive and concise overviews of education 
sectors in a relatively short period of time. Not all of their 
reviews have been produced in a very limited timeframe, how- 
ever. For example, a comprehensive and extensive sector 
review was conducted in Ethiopia in 1972. The Ministry of 
Education and Fine Arts implemented the study with financial 
support from the World Bank. This assessment is particularly 
noteworthy because of the way in which it was conducted- 
thc majority of participants were Ethiopian. The World Bank 
has also been a leader in synthesizing findings from its 
separate country activities to develop its policies with regard 
to the education sector. 

AID'S Bureau for Science and Technology began sponsoring 
activities in 1982 that formed the foundation for the Improving 
the Efficiency of Educational Systems (lEES) project. The first 
major field activity was an assessment in 1982 of the education 
sector in Liberia, The methodology devised for that 
assessment, with a few procedural and structural changes, has 
since been used in Botswana, Haiti, Indonesia, Nepal, Niger, 
Somalia, and the Yemen Arab Republic, The methodology was 
based on work by Harbison (1973), Robinson (1975), and the 
World Bank (1980) and is described in a draft document by 
Cicutat (1983) that has been used as the basis for this manual. 

These assessments use a development needs approach and 
arc noteworthy in their adherence to the systems approach. 
The various subscctors arc viewed as interactive components 
of an education system, and they address macrocconomic 
circumstances and management capacity of the sector. 
Experience with these assessments has served as the basis for 
this manual. The approaches to assessment varied somewhat 
from country to country in response to different needs and 
contexts, and these variations are discussed later in this 
manual. 
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3. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SECTOR ASSESSMENT APPROACH 

This chapter of the manual describes the systems approach 
as applied to education sector assessments, and explains its 
usefulness for such applications. The anticipated results from 
these applications are described in terms of several types of 
outcomes. The chapter also gives a brief overview of the 
sector assessment process. 

3.1 SYSTEMS APPROACH 

A systems approach to analysis and planning in education 
is the foundation of the sector assessment approach described 
in this manual. This approach regards the education sector as 
a group of interacting and interdependent components (or 
subsectors) which together comprise a fully integrated unit. 
The shared purpose of these components is to facilitate the 
development of human resources through learning activities. 
Because changes in one subsector often cause changes 
elsewhere in the sector, a systems approach does more than 
merely describe each component of the education system. In 
addition to describing these component subsectors, it also 
focuses on the complex linkages within and among subsectors 
and on an understanding of how and where changes in one 
subsector can have effects throughojt the system. For 
example, if a country decides to provide secondary education to 
one-fourth of all primary school graduates at no cost to the 
students, this has significant funding implications that could 
affect the quality of all primary education if this decision 
would make less funds available for the primary level. The 
systems approach also includes an analysis of the broader social 
and economic context in which the education sector operates. 

The systems approach to education is based on systems 
theory. This theory evolved in response to the limitations of 
the scientific method, which has strongly influenced the 
traditional approach to research and analysis. Essentially, 
systems theory is global in its approach: it emphasizes the 
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relationships among system components, the system boundaries 
and environment, and linkages with other systems. With a 
systems approach all studied events are observed in their 
environment and their overall characteristics are considered 
before each component is examined individually. This differs 
significantly from the scientific method which begins with the 
analysis of simple and isolated phenomena and then proceeds, 
through deduction, to more complex phenomena. 

A systenr.s approach is particularly useful for assessing 
complex systems. This is why it is effective for understanding 
education systems. The complexity of the learning process and 
the structure of education systems makes it virtually impossible 
to attribute particular immediate and long-term outcomes to 
specific and individual educational inputs and interventions. 
For example, if graduates of a new primary teacher training 
college enter the teaching force at the same time that a new 
instructional system or a greatly improved textbook series is 
introduced, to which one of these changes should higher scores 
on a primary school leaving examination be attributed? 

The systems approach is a practical and logical way to 
solve existing problems in the education sector. It consists of 
the following steps: 

1. Identify and specify the problem. 

2. Define the objective in terms of a desired outcome 
(e.g., improved resource allocation among subsectors, 
increased external efficiency, or improved learning at 
lower costs). 

3. Select acceptable criteria that will indicate that the 
outcome has been achieved (e.g., scores on primary 
school leaving examinations increased by 10% over four 
years, or repetition rates reduced by one-half in three 
years). 

4. Identify alternative ways to reach the objective (e.g,, 
higher training standards fo* teachers, increased 
availability of textbooks, better teachers' guides, 
improved classroom management, or sclf-hcip programs). 
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5. Test the suitability and effectiveness of these alternate 
ways (eg,, examine costs and practicality of solutions 
based on results from their applications in similar 
situations, or try a pilot program with representative 
students). 

6. Selec and adopt one or more solutions (e.g., make a 
best guess as to what might work in a given situation, 
and what is feasible with respect to costs and available 
human resources). 

7. Collect data about how the selected solutions might be 
made more effective (e.g., maintain records of costs, 
implementation procedures and difficulties, and 
outcomes according to the selected achievement 
criteria). 

8. Use analyzed data for feedback on the extent to which 
the stated objective has been met. 

The final step above is, essentially, the first step in the next 
cycle of the systems approach. The series of steps is repeated 
until a satisfactory group of outcomes is achieved. 

The approach to assessments described in this manual is 
consistent with a systems approach to planning and managing 
the education sector. Once institutionalized, the assessment 
process may be viewed as an ongoing activity whereby data are 
continuously collected and analyzed as part of the identification 
and testing of solutions to problems and constraints in the 
sector. In this way it can serve to enhance planning and 
management in support of improved educational efficiency. 

3.2 AN EDUCATION SYSTEM 

What is the structure of a typical education system? It is 
complex. It consists of all components that contribute to the 
process and outcomes of education. The Ministry of Education 
and any of its regional offices are an important part of the 
system. This part has major responsibility for planning, 
management, and resource allocations throughout the entire 
sector. Other parts of the system include other organizational 
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areas (subsectors) of education: (e,g,, primary, secondary, 
higher, nonformal, and vocational education, and teacher 
training). There are other aspects that are also critical to the 
education system. These include organizations such as the 
Ministry of Finance and Planning, and the needs and 
opportunities of the overall economy. 

It is unlikely that any two education systems will be 
identical. Some countries have a separate structure for 
preprimary education whereas others have special offices and 
staffs to address issues of science and technology. Regardless 
of the structure, it is important to identify all of the relevant 
parts and ensure that each gets appropriate attention in the 
sector assessment. 

The education and training system is viewed as a 
continuously interacting and changing group of subsystems. 
Each subsystem has its particular set of objectives related to 
national social and economic goals, but none operates totally 
independently. Whatever happens in one subsystem may effect 
any or all parts of the other subsystems, A decision to have 
universal primary education, for example, has implications for 
teacher training institutions, the inspectorate, universities that 
prepare tutors for training teachers, textbook suppliers, and all 
other areas of education, 

3.3 ANTICIPATED RESULTS 

Why use this approach to sector assessments? Because it 
examines in a single study the entire education system and the 
larger context in which it operates, and can help to identify 
and select effective activities to improve educational outcomes. 
The sector assessment results include the following: 

• Baseline Information, A detailed overview of the 
entire education sector provides a standard foundation of 
information against which to measure the effects of any 
changes that are later introduced. If a major program of 
vocational and technical training is ir.troduced to help more 
people find jobs, for example, it is necessary to have baseline 
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information on the initial level of employment so that the 
effectiveness of the new program can be measured. 

A subsector analysis is a careful examination of the 
subsector component elements and their interrelationships. This 
information can serve as the initial version of a continually 
updated guide to managing activities in all subscctors. This 
baseline information can also be used for more detailed 
analyses of the relationships among subsectors, and can support 
a comprehensive program of development in the sector. 

• System Efficiency. An education system is efficient to 
the extent that it makes the best use of its available resources 
to achieve its stated outcomes. These include financial as well 
as human and material resources. Education system efficiency 
as defined in this manual emphasizes issues of increased 
effectiveness and cost containment. Thus, there is a focus on 
controlling costs while allocating existing and new resources to 
their most productive use. One common index of efficiency, 
for example, is the unit cost per year of education or training. 
Another is the cycle cost, or the cost per graduate. The 
participation of a wide range of individuals in the preparation 
of a sector assessment, and a focus on the entire system, 
makes it possible to examine the efficiency of the total system. 
A systems approach can identify places where monetary and 
human resources arc being used most effectively as well as 
places where resources are not being put to their best use. 

• Constraints. Constraints are factors that restrain the 
education system from achieving its objectives. Information on 
the constraints within the sector is provided by analyses of the 
variety of current resources that support educational activities, 
the availability of present and anticipated resources for 
education, and the defined role of education in a nation's 
development strategy. An inefficient organizational structure is 
an example of a commonly found constraint. 
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• Subsector Priorities. A separate analysis of each 
subsector provides detailed information about each component 
of the system. It provides analyses of each subsector and an 
understanding of the strengths, weaknesses, and needs of each 
part of the system. This allows planners to identify specific 
priorities and opportunities for each subsector. Attention to 
these priorities can improve the efficiency of the subsector 
significantly and thus strengthen the entire educational system. 

• Synthesis. A synthesis is the combination of diverse 
concepts and issues into a coherent whole. It provides an 
opportunity to use the data to review policy and its effects on 
the education sector, and perhaps to alter policy in support of 
improved efficiency. Examples of policy questions that might 
be raised as a result of a synthesis of the data include the 
following: Should quality improvement or expansion of the 
system be emphasized? Are the education and training 
opportunities provided consistent with the employment needs of 
the economy? Are the current methods for training teachers 
the most cost effective? And, is the existing reward system in 
the education or civil service ministry appropriate to the needs 
and capacity of the education ministry and the nation? 

A synthesis takes place at two levels following the 
completion of the basic subsector analyses. The issues, needs, 
and constraints arc summarized for each subsector with regard 
to the available data, and several subsector recommendations 
are made. At the sector level, the synthesis provides a 
detailed analysis of constraints to effective and efficient human 
resources development as well as information on obstacles and 
leverage points in the educational system. A leverage point is 
a place where problem solving or additional resources will be 
particularly effective in meeting stated objectives compared to 
similar interventions at other places in the system. For 
example, if investment in an altered approach to teacher 
training (which decreased costs and improved teaching 
effectiveness) were shown to be a better investment (i.e., less 
costly in relation to the desired teaching effects) than altering 
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the terms of employment, then teacher training could be viewed 
as a leverage point. Of course, costs and effectiveness may 
not be the only variables considered when policy decisions are 
made. 

• Planning Tool. The detailed information on the 
education sector and its components, combined with information 
on the resources available for short-term and long-term 
educational purposes, can be an excellent tool for educational 
analysts and planners. Moreover, the synthesis identifies places 
where existing or potential resources might best be invested, 
with improvement of the entire sector as the objective. The 
assessment contains information that provides an opportunity 
for making planning decisions based on data that have been 
subjected to careful analysis and integration. Location 
planning for new schools, for example, can be done more 
equitably if information is available on different levels of 
access in various parts of the country. Enrollment ratios by 
district or region are one way to measure these differences in 
access. 

• External Assistance Agency Coordination. External 
assistance agency coordination is a critical element for 
improving education system efficiency. It is essential that 
external assistance agencies work closely with government to 
ensure that available resources are used as effectively as 
possible. It is assumed that national governments will assume 
leadership in coordinating «11 external assistance agency 
activities. 

A detailed analysis of the education sector and its 
relationship to overall national development goals provides 
information that can guide decisions of governments regarding 
external assistance activities in the sector. Careful planning 
and coordination of national and external assistance agency 
priorities will result in leveraged assistance—that is, assistance 
placed where and when it is needed most, and that is 
coordinated with national plans and the activities of other 
external assistance agencies for the best possible use of 
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resources to support improvement throughout the sector. There 
have been cases, for example, where two major external 
assistance agencies have planned and implemented similar 
national education programs directed at the same problem. 
Such situations could be avoided with the government having a 
data based education plan shared with and accepted by all 
external assistance agencies. 

3.4 INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

An important outcome of conducting an education sector 
assessment, and its subsequent updates, is the 
institutionalization or strengthening of a systems-oriented 
approach to planning for education. Institutionalization is used 
here to mean the acceptance and adoption of an approach and 
its practice on a permanent basis. Institutionalization of this 
approach to educational planning is desirable for several 
reasons. It should result in an improved capacity for analyzing 
and planning the efficient allocation of resources. This should 
be based on an ability to identify relevant policy questions and 
to use the analytic skills to address them. The decisionmaking 
process should be enhanced by the availability of current and 
reliable data. The systems approach also allows for 
consideration of solutions that are more than just technical. It 
provides for consideration of the socioeconomic context as well. 

Adoption of a systems-oriented approach requires that 
representatives of the' subsectors fully understand the 
usefulness of the approach and the importance of their own 
roles in contributing to its successful application. For this 
reason, it is important that individuals from all subsectors be 
closely involved in planning and conducting the assessment. 
This involvement should begin with the identification of issues 
and the analysis of basic data, and extend through all revisions 
and updates. 

If additional countries adopt this approach, its expanded 
institutionalization within a network of cooperating countries 
will encourage a sharing of expertise, common experiences, 
approaches to similar problems, and staff. 
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3.5 SECTOR ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

A sector assessment has to be a major undertaking to 
produce the outcomes cited in Chapter K The collection and 
analysis of relevant information requires the participation of a 
wide range of individuals in the education sector. Their 
participation is a very important part of the sector assessment 
process. It will ensure that different points of view will be 
incorporated into the assessment and that implementation of 
the outcomes will be less likely to encounter serious resistance 
from these individuals. Intensive participation is also important 
because it will encourage understanding, acceptance, and 
adoption of the assessment process. To derive a final set of 
conclusions and recommendations that are firmly based on 
accrrate data requires adherence to an analytically sound 
process, as .outlined below, 

• Preparation, The first step in any complex process is 
preparation. This includes activities such as preparing the 
terms of reference (described in Chapter 4), clarifying what 
work is expected, ensuring that the work can be completed in 
the time available, and understanding exactly what products are 
expected from each team member and at what time 

• Data Collection, An assessment cannot be based on 
data unless current and relevant information is used. Data 
collection is an important first part of the assessment. Data 
collection for a sector assessment refers to the gathering of 
available information, and generally not the conduct of basic 
surveys. Assessors will have to use both published and 
unpublished data and documents, supported by interviews with 
individuals knowledgeable about education. Although most data 
collection will be done at the beginning of the assessment, 
some of it continues throughout the study period. Data that 
are more current sometimes become available near the end of 
the assessment and these should be included to the extent 
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feasible, particularly if they are significantly different than the 
earlier information. 

• Data Analysis. Once the data are available they can 
be analyzed. This means that the data can be organized and 
examined critically for their interpretation. For example, if 
enrollments are decreasing each year while the number of 
school-age children is increasing over the sa'ne period, this 
would suggest a need for further investigation ui this situation. 
The kinds of analysis that might be included in an assessment 
are discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. The point made 
here is that merely collecting available data is not sufficient 
for an assessment. Once they have been assembled they have 
to be organized, studied, and interpreted. 

• Identification of Issues and Constraints. Analysis of 
the data will identify strengths as well as weaknesses in an 
education system. These can be described with regard to the 
data from a single subsector alone or in relation to the 
economic analyses and data from other subsectors. 

• Conclusions. The conclusions summarize the results of 
the analysis. It is important to remember that the conclusions 
must be based on the data and their analysis. Conclusions 
should not merely represent opinions of the assessor or of an 
influential member of the education sector. 

• Recommendations. The recommendations provide 
options for addressing any problems or concerns identified 
through the analytic process. In addition to a set of 
recommendations in priority order for each subsector it is very 
important to have a synthesis which gives priority ordered 
recommendations for the entire sector. 

• Review. Frequent and careful review of the assessment 
during its development ^s an important part of the process. 
Reviews should occur not only at the end of the assessment 
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but also during the process. They provide an opportunity to 
ensure that data and their interpretations are correct. 

• Revision. Revising the assessment involves examining 
all or parts of it in order to correct, amend, or update it. 
This is also an ongoing activity during the assessment that 
results from reviews. At the end of an assessment it is 
important to make final changes that reflect the most accurate 
data and interpretation. How each part of this process is 
conducted is described in more detail in subsequent chapters of 
this manual. 
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4. PREPARATION 

Careful preparation is important for a successful sector 
assessment Preparation provides guidelines for an assessment 
to achieve its goals and objectives. This chapter deals with 
the elements of preparation that should be considered when 
planning a sector assessment. It includes a section on each of 
the following topics: scope of work, level of effort, personnel, 
management, logistics, costs, schedule, and institutional 
relationships. 

4.1 SCOPE OF WORK 

The scope of work is a statement that specifies what is to 
be accomplished in the sector assessment process and identifies 
the expected outcomes. This should be prepared before the 
sector assessment begins. It should be done with the 
participation of representatives from all institutions and 
organizations who will be using the assessment results and 
those who provide its financial support. These are all 
stakeholders in the assessment, that is, they all have some 
vested interest in the outcomes. It is important to secure 
their support at the beginning so that they will endorse the 
decision to have the assessment done, support its preparation, 
and assist with the implementation of its recommendations. 

A precisely and accurately written scope of work is 
essential. It provides an authorization and a guide for the 
professionals responsible for performing the assessment 
activities. It also helps avoid misunderstandings about the 
objectives of the assessment and possible implied investment 
intentions in certain areas on the part of government, or on 
the part of external assistance agencies should any be involved. 

In addition to stating the goals and objectives, the scope 
of work should include a detailed topical outline of the report 
that will present the results. Readers are encouraged to 
become familiar with Chapt^Jrs 5, 6, and 7 of this manual 
before preparing a scope of work. Chapter 5 will help select 
the perspectives that will guide the assessment. Chapter 6 
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presents a conceptual framework for discussing issues and 
identifying subsector data requirements, and Chapter 7 gives a 
suggested format for presentation of material on various 
subsectors. It is essential that a scope of work be realistic 
with respect to the time and resources that are available. The 
scope of work must identify tasks that can be addressed 
adequately in terms of available data, time, finances, and 
personnel. 

A sample scope of work for a sector assessment is given in 
Table 4.1, and a proposed assessment outline is in Table 4.2. 
These would have to be adapted to conditions specific to any 
given country. For example, the team might be reporting to a 
single ministry rather than an interministerial steering 
committee. Note that the scope of work specifies the purpose, 
task, approach, staffing, duration and timing, and reporting. It 
is critical that each of these items be included in the scope of 
work so that roles, responsibilities, and expectations are 
understood clearly from the beginning. For example, having a 
single key individual out of the country during the assessment 
period could significantly reduce its effectiveness, especially if 
this were an influential supporter in the ministry responsible 
for planning or for formal education. 

Once the purpose and content of the sector assessment are 
agreed upon, it then will be possible to determine the kinds of 
skills and the number of individuals needed for the assessment 
team. The terms of reference for each proposed team member 
Gbould next be prepared and attached to the scope of work for 
the assessment. The terms of reference should clearly state 
what products or outcomes are expected from each participant 
responsible for parts of the sector assessment anc^ what skills 
are needed to achieve them. Table 4.3 is an example of terms 
of reference for one position of a sector assessment team. 
This example provides information on the various aspects of the 
specialist's assignment. 

As depicted in Table 4.3, the initial part of the terms of 
reference should include the assignment^ the functions, 
reporting requirements, skills or qualifications required to 
perform the assignment, and duration. In the example in Table 
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Table 4.1 
Sample Scope of Work 



Purpose: To provide baseline data, analyses, and recommen- 
dations for improved planning in the education 
sector that will result in more efficient allocations 
of resources. 



Tack: An assessment of the entire education sector will 

include analyses of all the major subsectors 
(primary, secondary, teacher, tertiary, vocational 
and technical, and nonformal education) and of the 
economic and management constraints on the 
sector. An introductory chapter will synthesize 
the findings from each of the subsectors. A pro- 
posed outline for the report is attached (See Tabic 

Approach: The education sector should be considered as a 
system. Particular emphasis should be given to 
constraints to the system and more efficient use of 
available resources. A manual with guidelines for 
using this approach will be provided [i.e., this 
manual]. 

Staffing: A team of individuals will conduct the assessment 
A team leader will manage the team, serve as 
liaison with the relevant units of government and 
the private sector, and be responsible for 
production of the final report 

Duration: The assessment will take a total of 10 weeks. It 
is anticipated that the team will begin work on 
November 15, 19S9. The team leader will have two 
additional months after the team finishes its 
assignment to -complete the synthesis and the 
assessment document. 

Reporting: Team members will report to the team leader who, 
in turn, reports to the Ministry of Education. For 
day-to-day logistics and coordination with the 
ministry, the team leader will report to John Smith 
of the Planning Unit of the Ministry of Education. 
Written drafts of the assessment document are due 
to the Sector Assessment Interministeriat Steering 
Committee by the end of the sixth week to allow 
time for review. 
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Table 4,2 
Sample Proposed Outline 



Chapter Topic 



1 


Synthesis 


2 


Economic and Fiscal Analysis of Human Re- 




sources Development 


3 


Capacity to Manage a Human Resources Sector 


4 


Primary Education 


5 


Secondary Education 


6 


Teacher Training 


7 


Higher Education 


8 


Vocational and Technical Education 


9 


Nonformal Education 



^Detailed chapter outlines are given in Chapter 7 of this 
manual 
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Table 4.3 

Sample Terms of Reference for Primary 
Education Planner/Analyst 



Asfic<ineeNt: Trinury education Chapter, education Sector 
Assessment 



QtialificatloNs: 

• Masters degree in education and five years of work 
experience in primary education with planning or policy 
responsibilities, or its equivalence 

• experience describing and analyzing educational 
systems, or parts thereof 

k-unettONs: 

• report to. and work closely with, the team leader 

• become familiar with all available data on prir«».ry 
cd ucation 

• collect and orfanize data from existing documentaci^nn 
and interviews, in order to describe the status of 
primary education using the format provided in the 
manual 

• asses5 \hc constraints facing primary education after 
examining existing plans and reviewing them in light of 
existing resources 

• analyze primary education in terms of internal 
efficiency, external efficiency, access and equity, 
administration and supervision, and costs and financing 

• provide conclusions and recommendations for primary 
education using the format provided in thc.manual 

Reportinc: 

• submit an initial draft of findings to the team leader 
by the end of the fifth week 

• prepare a draft for submission to the InCcrministertal 
Steering Committee by the end of the sixth week, 
incorporating suggestions made by the team leader 

• st^bmit a revised draft to the team leader by the end 
of the seventh week 

• prepare a brief oral presentation of the revised draft, 
suitable for presentation to the Interministerial 
Steering Committee, by the end of the seventh week 

• submit a final draft by the middle of the eighth week 

Dprattoa: Seven and one-half weeks are scheduled for this 
task. 
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4.3, the individual was required to have very specific skills 
related to primary education and analytic capabilities. Note 
that skills and experience are what qualify the individual to 
perform this task and not academic credentials alone. 

The functions expected of the individual should be carefully 
and clearly described. The more detailed the explanation of 
functions, the less the likelihood of misunderstanding and the 
greater the chance that the individual selected will meet the 
expectations specified in the scope of work and the terms of 
reference. 

The section of the terms of reference that describes 
reporting cites the kinds of oral presentations and written 
reports expected, and when they are due. The fact that a 
draft is submitted to the team leader, and not the steering 
committee, makes it clear that the individual does not have 
final authority over the content of a given chapter. The 
duration section of the terms of reference specifies the amount 
of time each individual has for the assignment so that the 
assessment can be completed on schedule and not be delayed by 
any single team member. The terms of reference may be dated 
and signed upon acceptance. A signed terms of reference 
implies that the individual has agreed to provide the products 
described within the specified time. 

The terms of reference must be consistent with the scope 
of work and be compatible with the proposed level of effort 
which is described after Table 4.3. 

4.2 LEVEL or EFFORT 

The level of effort is a summary statement of the number 
of individuals required for the sector assessment team and the 
amount of time required for them to complete their assignment. 
The larger the scope of work, of course, the greater will be 
the required level of effort. Table 4.4 gives an example of the 
level of effort that was required for an assessment in 
Indonesia. It required approximately 40 workmonths of 21 days 
each. Note that this table lists how much time (in workdays 
and five-day workweeks) was required to complete the asscss- 
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ment, including follow-up work to refine the field analyses and 
56 workdays for presentations of the revised draft to govern- 
ment officials. We cite the Indonesia example as an unusually 
high level of effort. Other countries, such as Haiti and 
Liberia, required a level of effort less than this amount. 

Table 4.5 provides the level of effort for the sector 
assessment that was conducted in Haiti late in 1984. As can 
be seen from the table, between 13 and 14 workmonths of 21 
days were provided for the assessment. This does not include 
time to present the revised draft to Haitian educators. 

The level of effort will vary widely depending on the 
specific requirements of a particular assessment, the amount 
and quality of readily available information, the availability and 
qualifications of professional staff, and the experience of 
assessment team members with work of this type. Experience 
has shown that the team leader and one or two other 
professionals need significant amounts of time to revise and 
complete the assessment document. 

4.3 PERSONNEL 

Personnel at several levels of qualifications and experience 
are required for a sector assessment. They sometimes may 
come from the policy, planning, and technical levels within 
government. Where appropriate they also may come from the 
nongovernmental sector to provide advice and guidance. In 
countries where the private sector is heavily involved in 
primary education, as is the case in Haiti for example, it would 
be important to have this group well represented among those 
contacted by the assessment team. Individuals from planning 
and implementation levels arc selected to do the data 
collection, analysis, and drafting of the assessment, and support 
staff arc also necessary. 

Policy-related personnel participating in the assessment, 
such as those on an intcrministcrial steering committee, should 
be from the highest possible level. These individuals give 
policy guidance to the assessment with their advice, and also 
give it political status and validity by their endorsement. High- 
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Table 4.4 

Level of Effort for Indonesia Sector Assessment 



W«rk4ayfl 



Member Specially uttoa Field ap* T*itl A«i|a»ea( 



Policy anilytis* pUAnint. 
A cvaliMtioa 



CE Microeconomics 



Ma cro^co DO m ict 



WM Hwmaa resources ccononist 



MK. folicy ■■alysis/project 
maaatcmcat 

IT Manatcneat/traiaiag 

•DB latcraational edMcation, 
evaluation, policy analy- 
sis, primary education 

DE Vocational A technical edo- 
catton, project implemen- 
tation 



39 
«3 



102 143 Team leader, executive 

summary (Ck. 1). A external 
assistance (Ck. II) 

6 54 Economic A financial analysis 

(O. 2) 

0 42 Economic A rinancial analysis 

(Ch. 2) 

It 3) Economic A rinaacial analysts 

(Ch. 2) 

0 43 Policy analysts A educatioaal 
data systems (Cli. 4) 

0 4t Manatcment of cducatiM (Cli.3) 

141 204 Deputy (cam leader, preprimary 
and primary cdwcntton (Cli. 5) 



Vocationil A technical cdnca- 
tion (Ck. 7) 



DA Secondary education 
SS Teacher education 



SG Curriculum A supervision, 
intereultural education 



0 32 0 22 Secondary education (Oi. <) 

2 41 0 4} Teacher educatioa A training 
(Ch. t) 

2 44 0 ^tf Higher education (Ch. 9) 



SA Nonformal education 2 34 0 Jtf 

Df General service, project 2 21 77 

management, A coordination 



Nonrormil education (Ch. 10) 
Administrative Auistant 



Totals (workdays) 
Totals (5Hiay workweeks) 



17 564 
3.4 tt2J 



267 148 

>3.4 169.6 
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Table 4.S 

Level of Effort for Haiti Sector Assessment in Days 



MEMBER ASSIGNMENT ORIENTATION FIELD TOTAL WEEKS IN 



vc 


Synthesis 


2 


45 


47 


9 


BM 


Economici 


2 


25 


30 


5 


PE 


Economics; 

Vocm liont i/Tcch n ica 1 


2 


AS 


47 


9 


MP 


Primary: Secondary 


2 


45 


47 


9 


MA 


Teacher Training; 
Higher 


2 


45 


47 


9 


PE 


Management 
External Assistance 


2 


35 


37 


7 


LV 


Nonformal 


_2 




Jil 


JL 


TOTAL 




17 


275 


292 


55 



^Based on 5-day workweeks 
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level professionals provide important technical guidance to the 
assessment team. Personnel from the policy and technical 
levels need not devote continuous attention to the assessment 
but should be readily available for scheduled briefings and 
review sessions. (These sessions are described in Section 4.7 
below, which addresses the schedule.) 

Professional staff responsible for preparing the assessment 
document must be available for the large amount of time 
required for this task, as described in the scopes of work. 
Individuals responsible for major assignments in their own 
country would have to be temporarily relieved from their daily 
job responsibilities to be able to spend the necessary time and 
effort for this task. Ways to recruit individuals for the sector 
assessment team are described below in Section 4.4, that 
addresses sector assessment management. 

The need for the required amount of essential support staff 
time should be identified when the scope of work and level of 
effort are developed. Experience has shown that a full-time 
administrative assistant and two or three typists or word 
processing staff are necessary. The administrative assistant is 
a very important member of the team. This person should have 
skills in arranging meetings, obtaining reports and data, and 
logistics. A professional background in general education is 
very desirable for this person. Good secretarial assistance or 
word processing skills are essential if a timely report is to be 
produced. Secretarial assistance is also essential for the 
intermediate drafts of the report that are produced during the 
assessment for review by policy and technical personnel serving 
as guides and advisors to the team. 

4.4 MANAGEMENT 

This section provides guidance for all staff who will 
participate in the assessment. In addition to the responsibilities 
of the team conducting the assessment, important roles are 
played by participating members of the government ministries, 
agencies, and institutions and, in some cases, representatives 
from the private sector. 
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Clearly defined and agreed upon lines of managerial 
responsibility are necessary for effective operations. The team 
leader should have overall coordinating responsibility. This 
should include advance planning with relevant stakeholders to 
prepare a scope of work, including terms of reference for each 
team member. The team leader should have professional ai.-! 
editorial control over the content and recommendations of the 
assessment that are submitted to the sponsoring agency, 
although the advice of all members of the team will influence 
the contents and recommendations of the final document. 

The team leader should select candidates for team 
membership and have final responsibility for presenting the 
completed assessment to the appropriate government agency. 
The supervision of all team activities should be the direct 
responsibility of the team leader, under the general guidance of 
the interministerial steering committee, reference group, or 
individual to whom this responsibility is delegated. 

An example of a 13-member assessment team staffing is 
given in Table 4.4. Specialist positions on the team may be 
filled by staff from any stakeholder organization associated 
with the assessment, by consultants, or some combination of 
these two sources. Depending on the qualifications and 
experience of available individuals, several areas of study and 
writing assignments may be assigned to a single team member 
as shown in Table 4.5, although experience suggests that it is 
usually desirable to assign only one chapter to each team 
member. Administrative and secretarial staff must also be 
identified. 

Because of the large amount of work to be accomplished in 
a relatively brief period, and because of the sensitive nature of 
some of the work, great care must be taken in selecting team 
members. If especially well qualified persons are available with 
expertise in more than one specialty area, the writing 
assignments can be arranged to suit available staff. Although 
most team members should be working at the same time, 
availability of persons with the needed skills sometimes makes 
this difficult to arrange. Hence, there may be some variation 
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in the schedule, which is discussed below in Section 4.7, to 
accommodate persons with particularly outstanding skills. 

The roles of the team members should be clarified at the 
time of their recruitment. Team members should not have 
proprietary expectations related to their subsector responsibjiity 
with respect to having final control over the subsector 
recommendations as initially set forth and during subsequent 
revisions. All team members should recognize that their 
assignment is to jointly prepare, with the other team members 
and under the general guidance of the team leader, a draft 
subsector chap^ r that reflects the general consensus of the 
team and the ^cooperating members of the government. They 
should Y"^ able to subordinate personal prominence to the group 
goals and recognize that final authority for the content and 
format of he assessment rests with the stakeholder 
organizations responsible for the scope of work. 

Team identificati and selection must be completed long 
before the beginnin; of work so that the most qualified 
ii«dividuals can be ootained. Delays in recruiting reduce the 
number of r 'ailable well-qualified individuals, as the more 
capable peop are in high demand and their time is obligated 
to tasks far in advance, 

Recru' ^ent is one of the most sensitive tasks related to 
preparing a sector assessment. All team members should be 
highly qualified in their specialty areas and have work 
experience related to their assignments. They should be good 
team workers, comfortable and effective when working with a 
wide range of individuals, and familiar with techniques for data 
and policy analysis and development planning. They should be 
able to accept professional critiques of their work without 
excessive sensitivity, and be willing to make changes in their 
writing and analyses that are suggested by their colleagues. 

4.5 LOGISTICS 

A wide range of logistics support is essential for 
completion of a sector assessment This includes the following: 
administrative support, secretarial support, office space. 
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equipment and supplies, documents and related reference 
materials, transportation, and photocopying. 

Advance arrangements are necessary for office 
accommodations and should provide adequate work space for 
each team member. It is important for team members to work 
near to each other so they can easily share information and 
ideas as these evolve during the course of their work. 
Whenever possible, there should be a central office where 
support staff work, where supplies are kept, and which can 
serve as a central communications point. General office 
supplies should be provided, including writing pads, typing 
paper, staplers, paper clips, and similar items. Use of word 
processing equipment is ideal for a sector assessment, because 
of the large volume of written materials, the many revisions, 
and the numerous tables and figures. If word processing 
services are not available, there should be good electric 
typewriters for all secretaries. Availability of a telephone at 
the central office will save considerable professional and 
administrative time that might otherwise be spent setting and 
chanijing appointments, making transportation arrangements, and 
performing general administrative coordination. 

In situations where team members are working at the same 
location as their regular assignments, it may be especially 
useful to provide an alternative office location for them to use 
during the assessment. Otherwise, individuals will very likely 
find that the responsibilities of their regular jobs detract from 
the time required for the assessment. 

Administrative support should include a full-time 
administrative assistant and two or three experienced 
secretaries. The administrative assistant is a key individual for 
making local appointments, arranging transportation, and 
obtaining background documents. The more skilled this person 
is, the more savings in professional time will be realized on 
these time consuming tasks. The secretaries snould be fast and 
accurate typists and available to work overtime to meet peak 
work demands. 

A collection of resource documents should be made 
available in advance for the sector assessment team. This 
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library should include current annual reports for all concerned 
ministries and institutions; all current statistical reports on 
census, enrollments, and finance; development plans of the 
ministries and active external assistance agencies; and other 
background information of general relevance to the assessment. 
This collection of resource materials is an important foundation 
for the assessment team's work. 

Adequate transportation is essential, especially for work in 
larger cities where there are long distances between the office 
and appointments, or in large countries where it is necessary 
to travel between cities or to one or more districts. Full-time 
hired cars with drivers may be required for most of the 
assessment if taxis are not readily available. 

Priority access to reliable photocopying services, during 
and after normal working hours, is a necessity. The large 
amount of photocopying for the assessments conducted so far 
was often much greater than expected, but was necessary given 
the requirements for revi^^.w of each chapter by many 
individuals at both the first and second draft stages. Given 
the delicate mechanic?.! nature of many photocopiers, with 
frequent breakdowns, an alternative copier should be identified. 
A commercial source for photocv^pying may be preferable to a 
government office source as the large number of copies 
required on short notice cannot easily be accommodated without 
disrupting normal government office workloads. 

4.6 COSTS 

The costs of an assessment will vary according to the level 
of effort required to accomplish the scope of work, and 
whether the team members are foreign consultants or 
government employees. In the latter case, there are no 
transportation costs or local food and lodging costs. The time 
cost of government employees released for an assessment is, 
however, a true expenditure in terms of the opportunity cost of 
the work they might otherwise be doing. Regardless of the 
level of effort, a decision to conduct an assessment is a 
decision to commit a significant amount of funds to the 
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activity, no matter what the source of funding. The full costs 
should be identified and budgeted for in advance. These 
include office space and supplies, photocopying, external 
consultants if any are used, travel, food and lodging, and local 
transportation. 

Table 4,6 is a cost worksheet with examples of the typical 
kinds of costs that were incurred for the assessments cited in 
this manual. The cost categories in this table can be used to 
estimate costs for a specific country. For this worksheet we 
have assumed the following: (a) three individuals are foreign 
consultants (team leader, micro-economist and primary 
education specialist) and the rest are country nationals, (b) the 
team leader, the primary education specialist, and the 
management specialist will be responsible for revising the 
assessment document into final form, and (c) daily rates are 
$150 for foreign consultants and $75 for country nationals. 

Costs will vary according to whether local staff or foreign 
consultants are used and how many of each are on the team, 
and on the size of country and number of sites to be visited. 
Costs also will be affected by the actual daily rates of 
individuals involved in the assessment. These rates may only 
be part of the costs of specialists, however. Often it is 
necessary to also pay for items such as retirement and health 
benefits while people are engaged in the assessment. 
Nevertheless, individuals planning an assessment can arrive at a 
fairly accurate budget estimate by using the worksheet 
presented in Table 4,6 and ensuring that locally appropriate and 
more accurate figures are used. 

This example is based on experience from several sector 
assessments conducted over the past few years. Actual costs 
would depend on many factors including local prices for the 
various line items and whether some of the team members were 
foreign consultants. Costs for the recent assessments cited in 
this manual, which were conducted almost entirely by foreign 
consultants, have ranged from about $150,000 to $400,000, 
depending on the size of the country, the complexity of the 
education sector, travelling distance from the consultants* home 
countries, consultants' skills, local costs, and specific country 
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Table 4,6 

Cost Worksheet for an Education Sector Assessment 
in US Dollars 



Aucix«cii( Follow Up 



£t(tflu(cd 
Dilly Rue 



I» rcrsonact 

Team Leader 
Team Membcrz 

Macr^Eooaomist 

MicrO'Eoo Booist 

rr imary Bdmcxtlom Specialist 

Secoadary Edneatioa Specialist 

Tcaehcr TraUiac Specialist 

Mfshcr EdiieatioB Specialist 

Noatormal Edvcatioa Specialist 

Vocatioaal/Tcckaical Education Specialist 

Maaascmeat Specialist 

Admiaistrativc AssiSUat 

Secrctarial/aecical (3) 

2. Food a ad Lodsias (torcittt coasutcaacs) 

I @ 14 weeks x $75/day 
l($\2 weeks X S75/day 

1 ^ t weeks X S7S/dxr 

3. orrice space 

2 tor 12 weeks SSO/wfc 
< Cor t weeks ^ $50/wk 

4. fhoiocopyins 

5. Local Traasportatioa (within city) 

6. Office Supplies 

7. TravcL Domestic (bclweca cities) 

t. Travel, Intcrmational (foreitn consulunts) 

3 trips at SUSOO 

9. Office Equipment Rental 
10. Total 



to 



Cost 



4 


150 


SIO^ 




73 


3,000 




150 


6,000 


4 


150 


9,000 




75 


3,000 




75 


3.000 




75 


3,000 




75 


3.000 




75 


3.000 


4 


75 


4^ 


2 


50 


3.0C0 


4 


25 


3.500 






12,750 



2.t00 

3.000 
1.500 
500 
3.000 
5.400 

2.000 
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requirements that in some cases expanded the s/:OP« J^^^ 
for the type of assessment described in this document. 
Additional activities which might need to be budgeted for 
include: purchase of materials for the resource collection 
office equipment (such as a typewriter) resources for data 
collection, and computer time for data analysis. To he extent 
that a country uses its own staff and facilities, costs will be 
<?icnif icantly reduced. , . 

' There are some places in Table 4.6 where cost savings 
might be realized. For example, if local staff are "sed it may 
nof be necessary to provide substitutes for them during the 
entire time of the assessment. It might be possible to have 
office space donated. Or, lower cost housing might be made 
available to foreign consultants. ^nn^ar to 

Although these costs for a sector assessment may appear to 
be high, it should be recognized that these expenditures can 
have rewards beyond the actual assessment activity Benefits 
the assessment include improved efficiency of use for 
?nte nal and external resources, the development of baseline 
information on education, improved educational planning with a 
solid foundation on data, and the Institutionalization of the 
sector approach to education. Additional benefits are cited 
under the earlier section addressing sector assessment expected 
outcomes. 

4.7 SCHEDULE 

The schedule and time needed for a sector assessment will 
vary according to the scope of work, the size of the country 
and the availability of appropriate individuals to conduct the 
asses ment The scope of work should allow sufficient time for 
the assessment, based on a realistic schedule for the completion 
of the specified activities. A sample sector assessment 
schedule is given in Table 4.7, which shows the field work time 
for the Haiti assessment. This schedule shows the time allowed 
fo preparation, orientation, and data collection and analysis 
but does not reflect the time that was required for revisions 
following the field work. A schedule, such as this one, should 
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Table 4.7 

Sample Sector Assessment Schedule (Haiti) ^ 



Specialist 



Cilcndir Week 



P > 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 n 12 



Toul 
Work 
Weeks 



Teim Leader 

Macro-Economist 

Micro-Economist 

Primary Education 

Secondary Education 

Higher Education 

Teacher Education 

Nonformal Education 

Vocational/Technical Education 

Managemerif 

Donor Coordination 

Special Studies 

Administrative Assistant 

Secretary 

Secretary 

TOTAL 



15.4 
4.4 
i.4 
7.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
4.4 
4.4 
3.4 

n.o 

1 0.0 
1 02.1 



Key P m Preparation (4 weeks) 

o - Orientation (2 work days) 
X - 5-day work week 



"^'l^*^ '""^ other professionals ind 

some support staff w.II have to devoCe time to completing the re^rt after aU the 

fh7s fieM '.ihedufe:' "'"'"'^ ''"^ '^^^ reflecr^dln 
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be modified on the basis of local conditions as well as the 
availability and experience of staff. It is essential that the 
time listed in the schedule be consistent with the scope of 
work, the terms of reference, and the cost estimates. 

Note that this example is not consistent with the time 
estimates provided in the cost worksheet (Table 4.6) because 
each example reflects a different scope of work. In planning 
an assessment it is imperative that the budget reflect the 
anticipated time required for the task and that the schedule be 
consistent with this. 

Preparation for the assessment may begin as early as a 
year before the field work. This is the major responsibility of 
the team leader. This time allows for activities such as 
selection of team members and support staff, identification of 
institutions that will participate in the assessment, and 
development of the scope of work and terms of reference. 
This task takes approximately four weeks of work time, and it 
may extend over several months. 

Experience has shown that it is useful for the team leader, 
economists, and support staff to begin work before the other 
members of the assessment team. The team leader has an 
important role developing further linkages with stak-;;holder 
institutions in the education sector (see Section 4.8 below) and 
completing a detailed schedule, which is discussed later in this 
section. The economists can begin data collection and analysis 
early so that the rest of the team can use the findings in their 
individual chapters and allow this information to provide some 
guidance to their own data collection and analysis. The 
support staff can establish the office, begin making 
appointments, and start to assemble the resource document 
collection for the team's work. 

The orientation provides an opportunity for everyone 
involved in the assessment to become familiar with its 
objectives and allows time for the team to become familiar 
with the prevailing political and institutional climate. In cases 
where all the specialists on the team are already familiar with 
the local educational system, it would not be necessary to 
address this particular topic in the orientation. Even spe- 
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cialists very familiar with the local situation however will 
probably have to be briefed on topics such as the sector 
assessment approach, format, issue areas, schedule, and 
Mvidua and team responsibilities. The importance of the 
orientation as a formal team briefing and as an opportunity to 
clarify roles and responsibilities 2should not be overlooked 

In Table 4 7, it is assumed that each specialist will be 
responsible for all data collection and analysis for a single 
ha'pter It is important to recognize that /he work weeks 
included in this table are only estimates of the total time 
needed. Most specific contexts will require that either more or 
less time be devoted to a particular subsector. For example, it 
there is little b-isic information available for primary educa ion, 
or if the available information is not current, it might be 
necessary to increase the amount of time allocated for tha 
subsector. Or, if only government activities in nonformal 
education are to be included in the assessment, and not the 
work of private voluntary agencies, it might be advisable to 
reduce the amount of time scheduled for that subsector. All 
sucS decisions, of course, are made with regard to the scope of 

"^"^The schedule must allow sufficient time for research, 
analysis, and writing so that all chapters ^^^^.^^ /^r^^f^^J^ 
interested parties in an appropriate form and in tinie to a low 
comments and suggestions to be incorporated into he rev. ,on^ 
Oral and written presentations should be scheduled well in 
advance so that specialists can prepare the material, and 
individuals from policy and planning levels, who are to provide 
guidance to the team, are able to meet with individual 
members. Both formal and informal P^«^«";^^>°"\,f ^^^^ 
evolving chapters provide opportunities for review of the work 
of the team and for feedback. Draft versions of each 
sibsec or chapter should first be reviewed by other team 
members under the guidance of the team leader, and by 
appropriate members of the involved ministry or insmution^ 
Revisions should reflect the genera consensus of th^^c 
reviewers The schedule should also allow sufficient time tor 
learn members to integrate feedback from briefings, review 
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sessions, and revisions into the chapters.The sample terms of 
reference for a primary education planner/analyst given earlier 
in this chapter (Table 4.3) assume that the specialist will 
provide 7.5 weeks of service. This is consistent with the 
sample schedule (Table 4.6) where the primary education 
specialist is to be responsible for completing the primary 
education chapter. 

4.8 INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

This section discusses the importance of institutional 
relationships. Participation by a wide range of educational 
stakeholder institutions is critical for a successful assessment. 
Liaison with local officials is a very important part of advance 
preparation. The government should be involved at the highest 
level possible and should designate staff in each cooperating 
ministry and institution to work with the team. This should 
include ministries responsible for overall coordination of 
planning, finance, education, vocational and technical training, 
agriculture, and health. Advance coordination is critical if the 
assessment is to represent actual needs and priorities and be 
regarded as the first stage of a sector-wide development plan. 

The assessment should also include information and, where 
appropriate, input from major external assistance agencies in 
the education sector. Information on external assistance 
agency activities and plans can be especially helpful when 
addressing closely coordinated long-range recommendations and 
how they might be most effectively implemented. It is 
important to be sensitive to such involvement, especially if an 
external assistance agency is sponsoring part or all of the 
sector assessment costs. 
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5* PERSPECT3VES 

This chapter explains further the general perspectives that 
have influenced the approach, structure, and format of the type 
of sector assessment described in this manual. It begins with a 
discussion of national goals and the specific education and 
training objectives derived from them. Different perspectives 
that have influenced the analysis of education and training 
systems, as reflected in national planning and in the referenced 
sector assessments, arc- tjien discussed in terms of national 
goals and objectives. 

5.1 NATIONAL GOALS 

Assessment of education sector activities must begin with 
the identification of national goals and derived objectives for 
each subsector. The national goals are sometimes presented 
clearly in political statements or long-range (typically five- 
year) development plans. These are often explicit enough to 
serve as the basis for specific derived objectives for the 
education sector and subsectors. In many countries, however, 
the national goals are only general statements of social and 
political ideals, and are not in a form that provides operational 
guidelines for program planning. In some cases, where public 
proclamations of national goals are expressed only in terms of 
ideals, working documents in ministry-level plans may contain 
suitable derived objectives for the assessment team to use. 

In all cases, the assessment team must reach a general 
agreement with government representatives regarding national 
goals and educational objectives. Where suitable documentation 
is not available, goals and objectives may be inferred from past 
and current programs and activities. A draft of these goals 
and objectives may then be presented for review and revision 
by the appropriate coordinating officials. 

The analyses of activities undertaken to achieve these 
goals are process oriented. That is, they focus on clearly 
defined and visible (i.e., verifiable) education and training 
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outcomes and the continuous operations or processes required 
to reach these outcomes effectively. The instructional systems 
in all subsectors, for example, should be appropriate to the 
entry level skills of each subsystem's students or trainees. 

A process orientation can substantially contribute to an 
effective analysis. This is emphasized because of two common 
weaknesses in approaches to educational planning. The first is 
the input oriented approach, often advocated by planners who 
are structure oriented. The more visible and tangible elements 
of education and training systems often attract the initial and 
exclusive attention of such planners. They often prepare 
educational plans that almost exclusively emphasize the 
identification of needs for more school buildings, more teacher 
training institutions, new curriculum development, more 
instructional materials, and similar physical components. Since 
the final result of most educational planning usually does 
include recommendations in these categories, planners often 
mistake these inputs as the end points of planning instead of 
the intermediate means by which educational outcomes are 
attained, such as J^chievement of knowledge and skills and the 
development of attitudes. A process orientation would, for 
example, include t!ie following aspects of the education sector: 
adequacy of school buildings to support the instructional 
system; the structure and effectiveness of the instructional 
system; the relevance of the curriculum in the teacher training 
institutions and the educational programs themselves; the 
relevance of the instructional materials to the various 
educational programs; an examination of the outputs; and so on. 

A second common shortcoming in educational planning is 
the solution oriented approach. It is often confused with the 
process approach and occurs when educational planners have 
strongly held beliefs about the almost universal usefulness of 
certain solutions to educational problems. These individuals 
often begin planning activities already convinced that certain 
approaches, such as more teacher training institutions or more 
classrooms, arc effective in almost all situations. There are no 
universal solutions for educational problems in developing 
countries or elsewhere, whether related to better teacher 
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training, mass media, computers, instructional technology, or 
the like. A process orientation would consider the existing and 
realistic policy options and make recommendations accordingly. 
Examples of policy options are: Should resources be directed 
toward improving the quality of primary education or expanding 
access to secondary education? Are there ways to facilitate 
use of existing private resources in support of publicly provided 
education? And, would investments in improving textbook 
distribution systems be more cost-effective than increasing the 
size of the print runs of textbooks? 

Assessment team members should recognize that their 
recommendations will be effective only if they are practical 
within existing conditions, plans, and constraints. The 
recommendations must be made in light of a review of the 
existing policies. Thus, the recommendations can address how 
policy changes can improve the education system's performance. 
They can also point to areas of conflict between existing 
policies and suggest how such conflicts might be resolved. For 
this reason, all planning should be sensitive to three classes of 
information. First, the assessment team should be thoroughly 
familiar with all present education and training activities, 
government funded as well as external assistance agency 
funded. Second, all planned education and training activities 
should be examined for relevance to national goals and policies. 
And third, related activities and policies in other sectors with 
education and training elements should be examined for possible 
coordination with the assessment team's recommendations. 

5.2 EDUCATION AND TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

Education and training objectives are generally selected to 
emphasize benefits either to the individual or to the nation. 
Objectives that emphasize benefits to the individual reflect the 
social demand approach. Those which stress the nation's 
benefits reflect either the manpower requirements approach or 
the social investment approach. These three views are 
discussed below. 
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• Social Demand Approach. The social demand approach 
assumes that a wide range of educational opportunities 
eventually should be made available to everyone. Intermediate 
goals are often identified, usually beginning with universal 
primary education. This approach has a strong intuitive appeal 
and attracts almost universal political endorsement. It often 
receives ardent support from rural dwellers, the urban poor of 
all developing countries, and most development agencies. The 
social demand approach has a strong influence on setting broad 
educational objectives for all developed as well as developing 
countries. However, it is not very useful as a guide for 
selecting one or more from among a wide range of alternate 
education programs when there are insufficient funds to 
support them all. For example, this approach does not provide 
guidelines for maintaining instructional quality in a rapidly 
expanding system where funds are limited. 

The social demand approach often focuses on a comparison 
of projected changes in demand for school places with their 
expected availability. It emphasizes the need to expand the 
capacity of the education system to meet the projected 
increases in demand. Use of this access-oriented approach 
does not generally focus on questions about the quality or the 
relevance of education. 

Although the social demand approach may be helpful for 
preparing long-term and idealized goals for education, it usually 
does not provide specific enough guidelines for short-term and 
medium-term planning. Although the statements of national 
goals in education assessments often will reflect the social 
demand approach, other approaches frequently are explicitly or 
implicitly represented in actual program plans and operational 
objectives. 

• National Development Approaches. The following two 
approaches are based on using a nation's needs for economic, 
social, and political development as guidelines for establishing 
education and training goals. Group (i.e., national) needs are 
viewed 3S more important than individual needs. This is only 
an apparent disregard for the needs of individuals. Because 
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individual rights to education and training opportunities are 
generally regarded as equally distributed, there is no way that 
characteristics of individuals can justly be used as the basis for 
allocating these opportunities. Thus, allocating education and 
training opportunities to advance the economic, social, and 
political progress of the entire nation is regarded as producing 
the greatest collective benefit. 

The manpower requirements approach is the first of the 
two national development views. This approach requires a 
long-range economic development plan with reasonably accurate 
projections of needs for trained manpower in different skill 
categories or at different educational levels or both. It also 
requires a carefully planned economic strategy. This approach 
is not generally feasible for most developing countries and has 
not worked particularly well in countries with centrally planned 
economies, although some elements of the manpower 
requirements approach may usefully be incorporated into 
educational planning. Aggregate manpower supply and demand 
results should be included as part of the sector assessment, 
however, where data permit. It is not recommended as the 
foundation for the derivation of sector objectives. 

The social investment approach is a perspective which has 
often been used for the sector assessments referenced in this 
manual. Its particular application with its controlling principles 
is as follows. This approach begins with an estimation of the 
monetary costs for operating alternative levels and/or types of 
education and training programs, including the forgone earnings 
of individuals in programs as part of their cost. The monetary 
benefits of each program are then estimated in terms of 
increases in each individual's projected lifetime income, based 
on program participation expressed In comparable units (i.e., 
the present value of all costs and benefits). This information 
is then combined to calculate rates of return for investments in 
the various education and training programs at different levels 
in the education system. 

This method is explicitly tied to the existing market for 
manpower, but uses a readily understood and popular criterion 
for program success (i.e., income). It is favored and often 
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used by many economists. Rates of return provide convenient 
measures t) estimate and compare results among different 
programs, and appear tc summarize a number of complex issues 
with a single numerical index. The major limitations on their 
calculation are excessively aggregated data and the scarcity of 
reliable information on measures of benefits. 

Identification and estimation of program costs are fairly 
straightforward, but some planners mention possible conceptual 
weaknesses with a procedure that regards lifetime income of 
individuals as the only criterion for program benefits. These 
weaknesses relate to questions such as: (1) do individual 
earnings validly represent the broad range of goals required for 
economic development? (2) what about the very significant 
non-economic benefits which are not included in an income- 
based index of program success? and (3) does income fairly 
measure the relative social contributions of persons in different 
fields of specialization (e.g., engineering vs. nursing)? The 
assessment should clarify the assumptions and limitations for all 
summary measures befor policy conclusions and 
recommendations are derived from them. Although rates of 
return analyses have been used in several recent sector 
assessments, this manual does not recommend the use of rates 
of return alone in economic analyses. The use of unit costs 
and cycle costs is another means of comparing different 
programs, and these are discussed in Chapter 6. 

• Other Considerations, In addition to the three 
approaches presented above (social demand, manpower 
requirements, and social investment), other considerations 
influence the formation of goals and objectives for education 
and training. For example, political goals are often significant 
and overwhelming, especially in developing countries where 
newly formed governments are sometimes very sensitive to their 
need for nation-building or for popular support. Education and 
training programs with short-term and visible results, such as 
newly constructed schools, often receive more support than 
more effective programs with distant benefits. Further, 
programs may be affected by particular ideologies which must 
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be respected and accommodated if political support for them is 
expected. 

Most goals and objectives probably represent a compromise 
among several approaches. Although the social investment 
approach has been used in maay prior sector assessments, care 
should be taken to accommodate all relevant local 
considerations in order to prepare acceptable and meaningful 
recommendations. 
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6. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

This chapter is particularly important because it describes 
the analytical context and content required for each chapter of 
an assessment and cites examples of chapters from recently 
conducted assessments that were based on these guidelines. 
The chapter describes the policy context of educational 
activities and the nature of the content area of each subsector. 
It illustrates the kinds and quality of data required to support 
the analysis, and discusses the analytic themes used to examine 
each subsector. 

Decisions affecting the education system reflect educational 
policy. The first part of this chapter. Section 6.1, addresses 
the policy context. The concept of subsectors was introduced 
in Chapter 3, where the systems approach to education was 
described. Each subsector is delineated in terms of its general 
content in Section 6.2 of this present chapter so the reader 
will understand exactly what component of the education sector 
is to be assessed. It should be recognized that in almost every 
case educational activities in a subsector will be provided by 
both public and private entities. Emphasis on either public or 
private entities would depend on the structure of the subsector 
under consideration. 

Section 6.3 of this chapter addresses data and their quality. 
Data quality is an important topic because the data-supported 
approach to decisionmaking advocated by this manual relies 
heavily on the analysis of existing data as the basis for 
improved planning and management of the entire sector. A 
discussion of data requirements for each of the subsectors is 
given in Section 6.4. 

Once data have been collected for each subsector, they are 
analyzed with respect to five themes: external efficiency, 
internal efficiency, access and equity, administration and 
supervision, and costs and financing. Section 6.5 of this 
chapter defines each of these analytic themes and illustrates 
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the kinds of data and relationships that support their 
understanding. 

This chapter is coordinated closely with Chapter 7, which 
discusses format (written presentation) of the data and 
subsequent analysis of findings from the data. Chapter 6 
describes how to prepare the analysis and Chapter 7 how to 
present it. 

6.1 THE POLICY CONTEXT 

Educational decisionmaking is guided by policy. Policy is a 
course of action, selected from several alternatives and in light 
of given conditions, to guide and determine decisions. In 
essence, it is a high level and somewhat abstract plan that 
embraces the general goals and approaches or procedures in 
relation to education. 

Because policies guide decisions, good policies are more 
likely to result in good decisions than weak ones or policies 
that have not been completely thought through. Affecting or 
changing a policy results in effects throughout the 
decisionmaking structure. Thus, influencing policy is a highly 
leveraged activity. (Leverage was defined earlier in Section 
3.3.) This manual describes an approach directed towards 
policy formulation and revision because of the opportunities for 
leverage. 

Policies affecting education exist both within and outside 
of the education sector. The following are examples of 
policies: the institution of universal primary education by the 
year 2000, a commitment of no more than 3 percent of the 
annual education budget to literacy activities, and the provision 
of incentives to increase the number of jobs for school leavers. 
The first two are examples of policies that lie within the 
education sector whereas the last is an example of a policy 
that is not made by the education sector but is nevertheless of 
great importance to it. 

• Policy Analysis. Influencing policy formulation so that 
policies support improved performance of the education sector 
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is an efficient approach to educational improvement. To do 
this requires an understanding of existing and alternative 
policies and an analysis of their impacts on educational 
activities. The approach described in this manual emphasizes 
policy analysis as a means of understanding, formulating, and 
revising (if necessary) policy. 

Policy decisions should be a result of a systematic and 
iterative process. Under ideal circumstance, selected policies 
should embody specific approaches to problem resolution that 
result from a systematic review and analysis of the range of 
policy options. This systematic review of policy options is 
called policy analysis. It consists of eight elements. These 
are: 

1) Analysis of the existing situation; 

2) Generation of policy options; 

3) Evaluation of policy options; 

4) Making the policy decision; 

5) Planning for policy implementation; 

6) Policy implementation; 

7) Policy impact assesfment; 

8) Subsequent policy cycles. ^ 

Policy analysis provides a framework for evaluating 
education policies and other relevant policies. Individ.uals 
conducting a sector assessment must engage in policy analysis. 
This involves an attempt to replicate the actual policymaking 
process. In addition to understanding the technical and 
financial implications of each policy, several other aspects must 
be taken into consideration. 

The complexity of the situation must be fully and 
realistically acknowledged. The policy context includes a large 
number of diverse variables. It is easy to focus on the 



^ Education Policy Analysis: The Jordan Case, An 
Activity Oriented Approach by the Economic Development 
Institute of the World Bank (1986), p. 1. 
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technical aspects of educational policy, but it is essential to 
also include the relevant aspects of the larger socioeconomic 
environment as well, because of the complex links between 
education and training and the socioeconomic structure. The 
content of any policy must be considered in light of other 
existing policies. Sometimes policies compete and balances have 
to be achieved. Sometimes policies conflict and these conflicts 
must be resolved. Any new or altered policy must be supported 
in order for it to be implemented effectively. Policy analysis 
must include a consideration of whose support should Lc 
solicited and how this might be done. 

• Policy Questions. A policy question is a question that 
addresses the appropriateness of a particular policy. Policy 
analysis occurs through asking and answering policy questions. 
Formulation of policy questions requires an understanding of 
the issues surrounding the subscctor and/or area under 
consideration. It is impossible for individuals to identify 
appropriate questions if they do not understand the technical 
area in which they are working and the contexts of the various 
proposed technical solutions. 

Our experience has demonstrated that it is especially 
helpful to group policy questions with respect to the five 
thematic areas mentioned earlier in this manual. These are: 
external efficiency, internal efficiency, access and equity, 
administration and supervision, and costs and financing. These 
thematic (issue) areas are defined and discussed in more detail 
in Section 6.5. 

This part of Chapter 6 provides examples of the kinds of 
questions that can be asked in each thematic area. Not every 
possible question is, or could be, included here. These 
examples arc provided as guides to assist with policy analysis, 
and provide avenues for selection of data and their analysis 
during the sector assessment process. The sample questions 
below are organized by issue area, but it is important to 
recognize that any question probably relates to at least one 
other area. For example, issues related to distributing 
educational financing over a variety of sources may have 
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serious implications for both costs and financing and for access 
and equity issues. In several instances examples are given for 
a particular subsector. It should be recognized that it i? most 
likely that the policy question is not limited to that particular 
subsector but can probably be appropriately asked with relation 
to other aspects of the education sector and its larger context. 

Furthermore, we stress that the examples of policy 
questions below tend to emphasize the context of resource 
constraints. We believe that this is valid considering the 
realities facing most developed and developing countries in 
terms of resources available for the education sector. We 
recognize that in many cases cost reduction might not be 
possible because of growing populations and increasing access, 
resulting in larger numbers of students. We do advocate cost 
containment, however, as a possible means of improving quality 
and access. 

Several overall questions need to be addressed. They are 
asked in the context of whether the allocation of resources is 
efficient in relation to the outputs. Is the education system 
efficient? Is it addressing its stated goals, and are its 
graduates appropriately skilled for, and able to find, positions 
in the economy? Whcr^. are its inefficiencies? How could 
these be reduced? What are the costs and benefits of 
alternative improvements? What impacts will these proposed 
changes have on the rest of the system? Is retrenchment 
possible or likely? If so, in what areas? How good are the 
lines of communication between the education sector and the 
ministries that make financial allocations? 

To focus these questions it is useful to consider the five 
themes iaentified above. Examples of policy questions under 
each of these themes are provided immediately below. It is 
important to recognize that these arc examples and that 
because every situation is unique it will present set of policy 
issues that need to be addressed by its own set of policy 
questions. It is this set of questions that helps determine the 
kinds of data to be collected and the types of concerns to be 
addressed in the analysis. 
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External efficiency is concerned with the relationship 
between individuals* education and training and their 
subsequent activities. In this regard consideration should be 
given to the relevance of education and training. Is the 
curriculum appropriate? Do examinations, which can be a 
powerful tool for evaluating educational outcomes, adequately 
measure what needs to be measured? Do the costs of 
"practical" studies in secondary school justify the outcomes in 
light of information on job placements and salaries, for 
example? Where do the majority of graduates find 
employment? Is it in the public sector? Are these employment 
opportunities likely to remain available in the future? Are the 
goals of adult education programs realistic? If not, are the 
investments appropriate? 

The relationship between use of available resources and 
specified educational outcomes is the focus of internal 
efficiency concerns. There are many factors that affect 
internal efficiency. For example, are there untapped economies 
in curricular choice? Given what research shows about the 
value of instructional materials, are sufficient resources 
allocated to this aspect of the system? Are the most effective 
kinds of learning outcomes really a function of inappropriate 
curriculum or inadequate teaching, or arc they a result of poor 
distribution of instructional materials? Are investments in 
current approaches to teacher training justified by the 
outcomes? Or, are the problems in the classrooms ones that 
can be addressed by teacher training at all-or could they more 
appropriately be addressed through improved system 
management or developing incentives for teachers? Are the 
existing nonformal education programs duplicated in several 
other ministries? 

The major considerations for the issue of access and equity 
relate to whether there are sufficient places for those who 
qualify for education and training, and if these are distributed 
fairly regardless of characteristics such as gender and location. 
Thus, policy alternatives need to be considered in light of the 
impact they will have on access and equity. For example, will 
a decision to distribute some of the costs of higher education 
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encourage disparities with regard to gender, ethnic group, 
geographic location, or language? Will the introduction of 
lower cost programs increase inequities in any way? If so, are 
these inequities at an acceptable level? Does the need to 
increase access geographically justify substantial increases in 
costs? Do subsidies in higher or technical and vocational 
education mean that, in effect, only certain classes of 
individuals have access to these benefits? 

Administration and supervision provide a >!V^e range of 
possibilities for improving the education systbm because 
improvements at one level can influence other levels positively. 
Examples of the kinds of questions that can be asked follow. 
Could there be more efficient use and management of ministry 
personnel? Are the approaches to, and content of, staff 
development appropriate and cost effective? Will a policy to 
increase access or change the instructional process, for 
example, erode the administrative structure? What is being 
done to improve school management that appears to have a 
high degree of influence on improved school effectiveness? Is 
decentralization of management a cost effective approach? 
Would investments in the development of a computerized 
information system and a staff to manage it have sufficient 
benefits to justify the costs? 

Issues addressing costs and financing are concerned with 
both the costs of existing and alternative policies, and sources 
of finance to implement them. What are the costs of a 
particular program-both development costs and the implications 
for recurrent costs? Do cost projections contain realistic 
assumptions about population growth? What are the short-term 
and long-term consequences of alternative choices? What are 
the unit and cycle costs of each educational program? Are 
these appropriate, and how might they be reduced? What are 
the individual and total rates of return for various educational 
programs? Are they in balance or should they be adjusted? 
Who is paying the costs of each educational program? What 
are the different contributions-both monetary and non- 
monetary? To what extent is the educational activity publicly 
subsidized? Are there any hidden subsidies? Are the subsidies 
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appropriate? What are the future financial needs, and what 
seem to be possible additional sources? 

The rest of this chapter addresses in more detail the 
content, data requirements, and analytical issues to be included 
in an assessment. Policy questions serve as a guide for 
determining which data should be collected and what questions 
should be asked when each of the thematic issues is analyzed. 

• Policy Decisions. A policy decision is the result of 
selection of a particular course of action that will influence 
decisions relating to the education sector. Policy decisions arc 
made by individuals in the ministries who have been given the 
responsibility to make them and to oversee their 
implementation. Policy decisions are not the responsibility of 
sector assessment team members. 

It is the responsibility of individuals participating in an 
education sector assessment to provide decisionmakers with as 
much information as possible on all relevant policy options, 
presented as concisely and succinctly as possible. The latter is 
particularly important as decisionmakers are often required to 
make choices on very short notice and under crisis situations. 

As an individual goes through the policy analysis process it 
is important to bear in mind what the decisionmaker is likely 
to need in order to make a sound choice. At a minimum, the 
analysis should result in a summary that emphasizes the 
strengths and/or weakness of the policies under consideration, 
and the extent to which they support the goals they were 
designed to support. It is important to indicate if and how 
policies conflict. There should be suggestions regarding how 
existing policies might be improved. 

Alternatives to existing policies should be described in the 
same manner. All considered policies should be evaluated in 
terms of their implcmentability, and an assessment should be 
made in terms of which policy reform is likely to have the 
greatest impact and in what ways. The concerns affecting 
decisionmakers arc described in the next two paragraphs. 
Individuals involved in policy analysis should be sensitive to 
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these when they provide information and make recommendations 
to those responsible for making choices. 

It is up to the decisionmakers to take this information and 
actually make policy decisions. It is likely that they will be 
under pressure to not consider all options. Furthermore, there 
is likely to be pressure to make incremental changes rather 
than to opt for major policy reform. Although easier in the 
short run, the former approach runs higher risks of building 
layers of competing policies, encouraging the development of a 
piecemeal education system, and decreasing educational 
efficiency. 

Decisionmakers are, unfortunately, often in the position of 
having outside constraints imposed on policy options. These 
may be in :hc form of internal political pressure or limitations 
placed by external assistance agencies, for example. 
Decisionmakers also recognize that some decisions can affect 
the political or economic stability, and in such cases they have 
to be especially cautious. 

6.2 CONTENT AREAS 

This section gives a summary definition of subsectors and 
other content areas commonly incijded in a sector assessment, 
describes the purpose and general content of each of these 
within the education system, and provides a rationale for why 
each is included in an assessment. The content areas are 
presented in the order in which they usually appear in the 
written assessment report. The descriptions in this chapter are 
necessarily general for each of the content areas as definitions 
and purpose will vary slightly from country to country and 
even from time to time within a country. 

The introduction to this chapter emphasized the close 
relationship of the material in this chapter with Chapter 7. 
This material will be easier to understand if the reader also 
uses one or more of the referenced sector assessments. The 
Haiti and Indonesia assessments were completed most recently 
and their content and format most closely resemble the 
guidelines given below. 
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• Synthesis. The synthesis may be the single most 
significant chapter of the sector assessment. It synthesizes the 
entire assessment into a succinct presentation that can be read 
without reference to the remainder of the report. It should 
identify common themes from the subsector analyses and other 
chapters and present them in terms of the most important 
policy issues that need to be addressed. It is based on the 
findings from all the other chapters and must present a 
coherent analytical description of the entire sector. 

A distinction is drawn between a synthesis and a summary. 
The synthesis should serve as an overview of the status, needs, 
constraints, conclusions, and recommendations for the entire 
education sector within the national and economic context. It 
should highlight for planners, policymakers, and decisionmakers 
those subsectors most in need of attention or most likely to 
yield high benefits from investments in light of particular 
policies. A summary^ on the other hand, merely abstracts the 
subsector findings without casting those findings in a large 
context or using them to identify priority areas for investments 
and interventions. Because the synthesis is likely to be the 
most widely read portion of the sector assessment document, it 
is recommended that the topics of economic and fiscal capacity 
and management capacity rec^^ive substantial attention. It is 
also recommended that the synthesis contain a summary of 
subsector recommendations. 

The team leader drafts the synthesis based on the findings 
of the other team members after discussions, where appropriate, 
with government officials, educators, team members, and 
donors. If time permits, the draft should be reviewed by these 
same individuals, and revised by the team leader while the team 
members are still completing revisions of their chapters. 

The purpose of the synthesis is not to prepare a list of 
proposed projects based on the assessment. The entire 
assessment, it should be noted, can serve as a foundation for 
project identification and preparation at a later stage. 
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o Economic and Financiiil Analysis,^ An economic and 
financial analysis is an overvicvv of the economic conditions 
affecting the education sector ai;d a review of the funds 
reasonably expected to be available for expenditures in the 
sector. The economic and fiscal analysis sets the context for 
the subsequent discussions of the individ'.ial subsectors and 
other content areas in the sector. This analysis covers four 
principal topics: macroeconomic conditions and trends, 
governmental fiscal capacity, manpower supply and derr^and, and 
unit and cycle costs within the major leveis of education. 
Determination of rates of return on investments at different 
levels of education may be included in this analysis if desired, 
although they have not always been found to be particularly 
useful in prior assessments. 

A review of national macroeconomic data is required 
because the ability of the nation to support recurrent 
governmental expenditures, in general, and those of education 
activities, in particular, is ultimately determined by the vigor 
and stability of the economy. Recurrent costs are those annual 
non-capital costs that must be met for education programs to 
continue. Salaries are an example of a recurrent cost. In 
addition, the macroeconomic data comprise the foundation for 
the specific consideration of a government's fiscal capacity to 
absorb increased expenditures resulting from any new initiatives 
in the education sector development expenditures. 

Fiscal capacity is the ability of revenues and/or debt 
(usually public) to pay for education. The fiscal capacity 
analysis compares the expected growth of governmental 
resources with expected increases in demands on these 
resources. The analysis examines the likely availability of 
funds for education programs compared to the demand for 
funds from existing or planned education and training activities. 



^Portions of this discussion are taken from Chapter 2 of 
Yemen Arab Republic: Education and Human Resources Sector 
Assessment, January 1986. 
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Development expenditures arc considered in the fiscal capacity 
analysis in order to examine the effects of two factors: the 
effect of government development expenditures on reducing 
funds available to finance recurrent costs in the short term, 
and the effect of development projects on increasing recurrent 
costs in the long term. 

The analysis of manpower supply and demand identifies 
areas of surplus and shortage between the outputs from the 
levels of an education system and the estimated demands of the 
economy for various kinds of trained manpower. An economy 
based on manufacturing, for example, will require significantly 
more skilled workers than physicians with a specialty in kidney 
transplant surgery. To be useful to national planners, a 
manpower analysis must be as specific as possible about 
particular skills and related types of education and training 
that are in current or projected under-supply or over-supply. 
For example, merely knowing that 2,000 skilled workers will be 
needed at the end of 10 years is not adequate enough to plan 
education programs to satisfy this need. It is also necessary to 
know approximately how many of the 2,000 should be in 
manufacturing, how many in service provision, how many in 
mining, and so on. 

In some situations, where there is a significant movement 
of trained manpower into and/or out of a country, the impact 
of the external supply and demand of manpower must also be 
taken into consideration. This kind of manpower analysis must 
examine the potential for export of labor as well as the 
demand for expatriate labor. Both factors can have significant 
effects on the magnitude of surplus or shortage in certain skill 
areas. The referenced assessments from Botswana and the 
Yemen Arab Republic provide examples of situations where the 
external suppiy and demand of manpower were significant 
factors in the economic and financial analysis. 

Unit and cycle costs focus on a much narrower aspect of 
the economy. A unit cost is the cost of providing one student 
with one year of education or training at a particular level. 
The unit cost analysis focuses on specific levels of education 
and training and, where appropriate, on the major forms and 
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types within a particular level. A cycle cost is the total cost 
of producing one graduate from a given cycle (for example, 
primary or secondary) of the education system. Because of 
repetitions and dropouts the cycle cost is often much higher 
than the total costs for each of the years in the cycle. 
Examples of calculations of unit and cycle costs are given in 
Section 2.8 of the Haiti Sector Assessment. 

Rates of return have also been used to focus on issues 
relating to the relative value of investing in different levels of 
education within a system. Rates of return result from 
calculations designed to indicate long-term returns on 
investments at different levels of education. Two types of 
rates of return are commonly used-individual and total. The 
individual rate of return consists of all increases in personal 
welfare realized by students and their families during and after 
their education as a consequence of that experience. The total 
rate of return includes all increases in personal welfare, to 
society as well as the student and family, that result from the 
education of an individual. 

Many planners realize that rates of return, which at best 
are estimates, cannot readily incorporate all of the social, 
psychological, and economic factors that are important results 
of various kinds and levels of education and that often 
influence private or social uv^cisions regarding investments in 
education. These indices of the returns on investments can 
sometimes be a useful tool for analyzing potential investment 
imbalances among levels of education, however. In addition, 
comparisons of the variations between individual (private only) 
and total (private plus social) ratis of return can provide 
useful indications of the different incentives between individual 
and collective rationales for demands for education. Rates of 
return are reported in all the assesfvmcnts referenced in this 
manual. However, if time and resources for an assessment are 
limited it is recommended that unit and cycle costs receive 
priority as these have proven in other assessments to be more 
useful for policy decisions than rates of return. 

The major emphasis of the economic and financial analysis 
is to identify future opportunities and constraints within the 
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education sector, and to estimate how these factors are most 
likely to affect the sector planning requirements. Although the 
analysis is based largely on data from the present and recent 
past, emphasis is solely on identifying what might be done 
better rather than on evaluating past decisions. In addition, 
the total education assessment is concerned both with short- 
term, marginal changes that can improve educational efficiency 
and long-term policy reform that might affect the education 
sector broadly. The expected outcome of an economic and 
financial analysis, and of the education assessment as a whole, 
is to propose a set of options that a government may consider 
in its efforts to adapt education policy and practice to the 
country's emerging patterns of opportunities and constraints. 

• History, Structure, and Management Capacity. This 
chapter of the assessment has three purposes: to briefly 
describe the historical evolution of the system of education, to 
describe the organizational structure and decisionmaking 
processes in the education sector, and to describe and analyze 
the management of education. Major emphasis should be on 
sector management capacity, with historical and organizational 
information providing the background for this and other 
chapters. 

Management capacity is defined as the ability to direct and 
implement activities in the sector. Managing a national 
educational enterprise efficiently is a very challenging task. In 
many countries, for example, the Ministry of Education is the 
largest single employer in the nation. The management of this 
task determines how well a nation's valuable human and fiscal 
resources are transformed into specific education outcomes. 
There are several aspects that are very important when 
considering the management task. First, the stated goals 
should be considered because management performance must be 
compared against what it is intended to do. Are the goals 
adequate and operationally specified? The strategy, or 
approach, should also be considered to determine if the means 
selected to attain the goals are the most efficient and 
appropriate. Information on the institutional, program, and 
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system structure, staffing and staff incentives, and institutional 
and staff development programs arc also essential. 

The management strategy should be examined with respect 
to the degree to which there is a systematic review of 
outcomes and adjustment of activities and programs within the 
entire sector to more efficiently achieve educational goals. 
Such a systematic review and adjustment should include all 
parts of the system management for there to be an integrated 
strategy. This would include staffing, reward structures, and 
management of programming, operations, and administrative 
support. 

The organizational structure and decisionmaking processes, 
both formal and informal, must be fully understood in order to 
derive accurate conclusions, make appropriate recommendations, 
and suggest relevant policy options. In particular, an 
understanding of the organizational structure of the education 
sector can provide insight into where there are obstacles to 
informed decisionmaking and where changes might improve 
efficiency. 

The history of an education sector is important because it 
provides a context for understanding the present. This context 
is essential for interpreting issues and concerns that arise from 
the data and for helping to identify feasible policy options. 
For example, it is seldom useful to promote a change that has 
been tried several times before and failed to meet its 
objectives. It is also important to recognize that attention to 
the historical evolution of the sector should be brief, 

• Preprimary Education. Preprimary education prepares 
children to perform better in primary school. It consists of 
educational activities for children who have not yet entered 
primary school. These activities might be an integral part of 
the formal education system or they might be somewhat 
separated from it. Regardless, they may be provided by the 
public sector, the private sector, or some combination of the 
two. 

There is a significant amount of information about child 
development and what arc appropriate learning-activities and 
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expectations for children from 0 to 6 years of age. This 
information may not be valid for every culture and 
environment. The concept of how young children are best 
prepared for primary school varies considerably from country to 
country and even from program to program within a country. 
The level of development of the country and the education 
system both will influence the ways that best prepare children 
for primary school. In a country where malnutrition affects 
the majority of children, for example, nutritional and physical 
development levels will probably be focal points for preprimary 
education. Or, emphasis in another country where malnutrition 
is less of a problem may be on specific regions where poverty 
affects physical and mental development. 

If preprimary education plays a significant role in a 
country's education system, or if government is interested in 
examining its potential, then this subsector should be covered 
in a sector assessment. Special attention should be given to 
the relationship between preprimary and primary education, 
both in the short-term and the long-term. That is, the 
purpose of preprimary education should always be foremost in 
the mind of the individual responsible for this chapter of a 
sector assessment. The chapter on preprimary education should 
describe national goals and strategies; jtfie structure and 
programs; the needs, plans, and constrainj^st'^d major issues in 
the subsector. It should end with a series of conclusions and 
derived recommendations or policy options. This information 
should be presented in the format described in Chapter 7 and 
the discussion of issues should use the analytic themes 
described later in Section 6.5 of this chapter. 

• Primary Education. Primary education, also referred to 
as basic education, is the first major part of formal education. 
It serves as the foundation for passage to higher levels, and in 
many cases is the only level of education available to the 
majority of the population. The primary cycle consists of 
those years of school that constitute primary education. For 
example, the first 6 years of school in Botswana make up the 
primary cycle. Sometimes primary school consists of more than 
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one cycle-for example, in Haiti the primary s<=ho°l consists of 
two cycles, the first is for four years and the second for three 

"''^The structure and content of primary education varies from 
country to country according to the purposes that it is 
T.Wned to serve In some situations, both the structure and 
content are ve y traditional, and may even be modeled after a 
European system. In other cases, the primary curriculum may 
L practically oriented, stressing trade and vocationa ski s. 

\n analysis of primary e ucation -st a wa^^reflect its 

irfaor: sr may\': eopa7di°Id^ without good primary 
schooHng To understand the issues surrounding primary school 
t is esser ial to understand the goals, strategy structure 
rontent and plans of primary education in a particular context 
The information from this understanding should make it 
nossible to analyze and identify the needs, constraints, and 
ma ortssies within the subsector. The data from this analysis 
SV^ake it possible to identify - f condu.on^^ 
recommendations or policy options In the sect^or assessment 
document this information should be Presented 'n the format 
described in Chapter 7 and the discussion of ^^ "es should 
the analytic themes described in Section 6.5 of this chapter. 

. Secondary Education. Secondary education is that 
seauence of formal schooling that follows the primary cycle. It 
r^av have several purposes: to build on primary school, to 
prepare students for higher education, and to prepare students 

U^rp'rtmary education, secondary education varies in 
structure and content from country to country depending upon 
the Du poses it is designed to serve. It may consist of more 
t^an one cycle and it may have parallel cycles. For example 
ome countries have both a traditional and a diversified 
• 1 Tn o^n^^ral a diversified curriculum is one that is 
dcsirncdTo ,.ac h'sp/cifiA'adc o{ voca.iona, s.iUs ra.hcr ,ha„ 
general education content. 
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wniT. "^^^'^ extent, the structure of secondary education 
will depend on the purposes it is to serve. In some countries 
the secondary cycle has traditionally been viewed as a period 
of time to select those students who appear to be most likely 
to succeed ,n higher education. It is also important to 
determine situations where functions that are usually part of 
another education subsector, such as teacher training, may also 
be regarded as part of the secondary education subsector 

in addressing secondary education, special attention should 
be given to its relationships to the kinds of graduates that it 
'I "1^^".^ to produce. The chapter on secondary education 
should describe national goals and strategies; the structure and 
programs; the needs, plans, and constraints; and major issues in 

fnu' ^'^h ^ ^e^'" of conclusions 

lollowed by recommendations or policy options This 
information should be presented in the format described in 
Chapter 7 and the discussion of issues should use the analytic 
themes described in Section 6.5 of this chapter. 

• Teacher Training. The teacher training subsector is 
t^vJJlf """^ challenging because it influences 

several other subsectors by preparing and providing their 
professional staff. Information on teacher training is essential 
lor a sector assessment because teachers constitute such an 
important and large investment within the education sector In 
some primary education subsectors, for example, teachers- 
salaries comprise over ninety percent of the total costs 

lnr^f^■ I'V^'l^ '"''""^ ^ ^^"ge of institutions," 

including teacher training colleges, universities, and secondary 
schools These institutions may specialize in providing a 
particular type of teacher or they may all provide teachers for 
various subsectors. 

The sector assessment chapter on teacher training should 
address both preservice and inservice training. The chapter 
should consider teacher training in terms of its relationships to 
he entire sector. In particular, attention should be given to 
topics such as projected needs and opportunities for cost 
reductions. It should also give special consideration to the 
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relationships between the training and the resultant schooling 
outcomes. In this regard it is important to distinguish between 
credentials and qualifications - teachers with formal 
credentials are not necessarily well qualified to teach. 

The system of teacher training can only be understood in 
terms of the goals, strategy, structure, content, and plans 
within the subsector. With this information one can identify 
the needs, constraints, and major issues within the subsector. 
The data from this should make it possible to come to 
conclusions that lead to a set of recommendations or policy 
options. In the sector assessment the information should be 
presented in the format suggested in Chapter 7 and the issues 
should be discussed using the framework described in Section 
6.5 of this chapter. 

• Higher Education. Institutions of higher education are 
those that require completion of some or all secondary school, 
or its equivalence, for admission. They may serve specialized 
purposes (such as management institutes) or general purposes 
(such as universities). They comprise the most advanced level 
of an education system. In general they accommodate a much 
smaller number of students than institutions at any of the 
other levels in the sector. 

After teacher training, the higher education subsector 
provides the largest number of highly trained individuals who 
are likely to have major roles in the education sector. The 
subsector has traditionally had much more flexibility and 
freedom from immediate oversight by the overall management of 
the education sector than most other subsectors. For this 
reason it may sometimes be difficult to locate all the data 
needed for this subsector analysis. 

It is sometimes difficult to identify clear statements of the 
goals and strategy of higher education. This must be sought 
out, however. This information, along with information on the 
structure, content, and plans makes it possible to determine the 
needs, constraints, and major issues related to higher 
education. This should be followed in the sector assessment by 
conclusions and a set of recommendations or policy options. In 
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the sector assessment the information should be presented in 
the format described in Chapter 7 and the issues could be 
discussed along the lines of those detailed in Section 6.5 of 
this chapter. 

• Vocational and Technical Education. In general terms 
vocational education is that training oriented toward craft skill 
development, and technical education consists of academic and 
occupational training directed at providing higher order skills. 
Definitions vary from situation to situation and the distinction 
between vocational and technical education is often blurred. 

Vocational and technical education are important 
components of the education sector because they provide much 
of the trained manpower on which a country's economy 
depends. This training may be offered at post-primary, post- 
secondary, and higher education levels through a variety of 
programs and institutions, and is often operated within both 
the public and private sectors. Analysis of the vocational and 
technical subsector is often complex because of the variety of 
programs and their sponsorship. Training is often provided 
outside the Ministry of Education so the dati gathering and 
analysis tasks may be more complex than those associated with 
more clearly defined subsectors such as primary and secondary 
education. Also, the variety of programs often means that 
there is a very wide range of unit and cycle costs for this 
subsector. 

Special attention should be given to the relationships 
between vocational and technical training programs and the 
employability of their graduates. The chapter on vocational 
and technical education should describe national goals and 
strategies; the structure of the subsector and its major 
programs; the needs, plans, and constraints; and major issues 
facing the subsector. It should end with a set of conclusions 
followed by recommendations or policy options. This 
information should be presented in the format described in 
Chapter 7 and the discussion of issues should be based on the 
analytic themes described in Section 6.5 of this chapter. 
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• Nonformal Education, Non formal education (NFE) 
consists of learning activities outside the structure of the 
formal education system that are consciously directed at 
meeting specific learning needs of particular subgroups at a 
nationwide level or in a particular community. Examples of 
topical areas where nonformal education programs are 
frequently found include literacy, health, agriculture, small 
business development, and income producing activities, 

Nonformal education is an important part of the education 
sector because it reaches a large number and wide range of 
learners, many of whom do not have easy access to the 
programs in the formal education system. It is also different 
from the other subsectors because most of its activities arc 
often provided through agencies not within the Ministry of 
Education, In fact, many nonformal education programs arc in 
remote areas not served fully by formal education subsectors. 
^ Description and analysis of the nonformal education subscctor 
is often difficult due to the variety of programs and their 
sponsorship, as well as the location of many of them in small 
and sometimes remote communities. Information on NFE 
activities must usually be obtained from a variety of sources, 
many of which may not be readily available and, therefore, 
have to be sought out. Also, many nonformal education 
programs arc run by small private voluntary agencies and 
church affiliated groups that do not have the resources to 
maintain detailed records of their activities. It is thus often 
difficult to obtain reliable data about program content and 
numbers of participants. 

Particular attention should be given to obtaining 
information about the outcomes of nonformal education 
activities as this aspect is often very elusive. Because of the 
variety of activities it is also important to examine the 
delivery and content of the NFE programs in relation to the 
population needs and national educational goals, and to look for 
duplication of program content because this could signal ways 
for improved resource allocation by combining programs with 
similar objectives. 
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The chapter on nonformal education should describe 
national goals and strategies; the structure of the subsector 
and its major programs; the needs, plans, and constraints; and 
major issues facing the subsector. It should end with a set of 
conclusions followed by recommendations or policy options. 
The chapter should be presented in one of the formats 
described in Chapter 7 and the discussion of issues should be 
based on the analytic themes described in Section 6.5 of this 
chapter. 

• Special Studies. The objective of this manual, as 
stated in Chapter 1, is to promote the application of the sector 
assessment approach with the ultimate goal of promoting the 
more efficient allocation of educational resources. The 
guidelines presented are not meant to be inflexible or rigidly 
prescriptive, and in fact have not been applied in exactly the 
same way in the referenced assessment examples. Many 
countries have some unique aspect of their education sector 
and therefore may have special requirements for their sector 
assessment, in addition to the general needs set forth in this 
manual. These special requirements may be general or very 
specific but any allocation of funds or manpower to a special 
study should be closely related to critical issues or information 
needs in the education sector. 

The scope and format of a special study will depend 
entirely on the topic. Examples of special studies that have 
been conducted as part of recent sector assessments include 
studies on policy and information needs in Indonesia, school 
feeding and textbooks in Haiti, Koranic education in Somalia, 
and external assistance in Haiti and Indonesia. 

• Background Documents. It is essential for every sector 
assessment to contain an accurate list of all its source 
documents. This list of background documents provides validity 
to the assessment as it shows exactly what data were used, and 
it allows readers to verify any information they believe may be 
incorrect. It also serves as a basis for the development of a 
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set of materials that provide baseline data on the entire 
education sector. 

Each member of the team is responsible for compiling a list 
of sources which should be submitted to the team leader. The 
team leader is responsible for compiling the full list for the 
completed assessment. 

6.3 DATA AND THEIR QUALITY 

Data comprise a significant component of a sector 
assessment and can strongly influence subsequent decisions that 
affect the entire education sector. This section of Chapter 6 
discusses several aspects of data that need to be kept in mind 
during the sector assessment process. 

What are data? Data are comprised of factual information 
that is known or commonly accepted and from which reasoned 
conclusions may be derived. For example, numbers providing 
information on enrollments, repetitions, and dropouts are data. 
Note that data are not limited to figures, however. An 
existing education policy, such as an objective to achieve 
universal access, or information of the kinds of interactions 
between two units in the Ministry of Education, are also 
examples of data that can contribute to an education sector 
assessment. 

• Data availability refers to the accessibility of data. 
That is, the extent to which they can easily be obtained and 
used. The approach to sector assessments described in this 
manual emphasizes use of available data. Much data will be 
found in government statistical documents, ministry annual 
reports, and external assistance agency reports, for example. 
Not all data, however, are available in printed form or as 
published documents. Some data that are available will have to 
be identified through interviews with individuals involved in 
education or who have an interest in collecting st^itistical or 
education-related data. 

Published data are more readily available than data from 
unpublished sources and, therefore, take much less time to 
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obtain. In addition, published data are by their nature more 
convincing than data from other sources. In spite of the time 
required to obtain them, interviews are a rich source of data 
whose value should not be underestimated. In addition to 
providing access to other data sources, interviews often result 
in discussion of sensitive topics that might never be included 
in a written report. Such discussions can provide the team 
member with valuable insights into critical issues that may not 
be readily apparent from the existing data. In many cases, 
insight into such issues enables them to be addressed easily on 
the basis of existing data. For example, a particular individual 
might be hampering implementation by not giving timely 
approvals. It is unlikely that this information would ever be 
published but the information might be readily shared in an 
interview. This information should cause the assessor to look 
at the approval process and, if appropriate, it might be possible 
to recommend changes in that process so the one individual 
would no longer have such a delaying influence over 
implementation. 

Data on a certain topic are sometimes just not available. 
In such cases it is important for the team member to determine 
how important these data needs are and then to discuss the 
problem with the team leader and any other appropriate 
individuals who should be invited to such discussions by the 
team leader. If the data are not critical for the assessment 
but important in the long run, their absence should be noted in 
the assessment report with recommendations concerning the 
value of collecting them. If they are critical it is then 
important to determine if an appropriate proxy (that is, other 
data that could substitute) is available. For example, levels of 
teacher certification might be used as a substitute for measures 
of teacher qualification. In this case it is recognized that 
certification does not guarantee that a teacher will be good but 
it is likely that training will result in a better qualified 
teacher. It may become necessary to collect a sample of data 
on the topic if the information is critical and a proxy cannot 
be found. This was done for the Haiti assessment, for example. 
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to obtain estimates of costs for primary education in the 
private sector. 

• Timeliness of data means that data should have 
qualities of time that can be of service to the assessment. 
Two areas are of particular importance in this regard. First, 
data should be current. That is, they should describe the 
current situation rather than what existed one year or several 
years previously. It is also useful to have information on how 
data have changed over recent time, however. Second, data 
should be introduced into the sector assessment process as 
early as possible. Current data that become available on the 
day the final written document is due to be presented to the 
minister, for example, are not likely to be of service because 
they are likely to be too late to contribute to the assessment 
analysis. The later data arc found by the assessor (that is the 
less timely they are) the greater are the chances that they will 
not contribute positively to the content of the assessment. 

• Scale and level of aggregation are two important 
aspects of data that should be kept in mind throughout an 
assessment. Though closely related, they are slightly different. 
Scale relates to the relative size or importance of a grouping 
within a system. For example, an education subsector generally 
consists of students, in classrooms, in schools, organized by 
districts within regions, and, ultimately, within a nation. 
Classroom studies would be at a much smaller scale than those 
conducted at the regional or national level. The level of 
aggregation refers to the clustering of data from one scale to 
another. For example, enrollment data from all 100 schools in 
a nation might be totaled, or aggregated, into the number of 
schools in each of 10 regions. This would decrease the number 
of data points from 100 to 10 and allow for comparisons among 
regions. This aggregation no longer would allow for 
comparisons between individual schools, however. 

• Data accuracy refers to their state of exactness or 
precision. The more accurate data arc, the more likely il is 
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that analyses and decisions based on them will be valid and 
will improve the education system. For example, if data 
indicate that 75 percent of primary school-age children are in 
school and a policy to increase enrollments of school age 
children to 90 percent is implemented it is possible to calculate 
how many more schools and teachers will be needed. If the 
data are inaccurate, however, and in reality only 50 percent of 
primary school-age children are in school the government 
should plan to provide places for 40 rather than 15 percent of 
these children. The cost implications of the lack of accuracy 
of these data are obviously significant. 

It is important to be able to recognize when inaccuracy of 
data is a serious problem and when it is not significant in a 
sector assessment. The example cited immediately above 
(making a decision about investing in additional school places) 
is a clear example of the kind of situation in which accurate 
data are needed and where it would be worthwhile to attempt 
to get additional information if available data were inaccurate. 
In other cases, such accuracy is not so critical. For example, 
if published statistics from the Ministry of Education show that 
only 25 percent of primary school teachers have received 
training it may not be particularly important whether 23 or 50 
percent is a more accurate figure as all figures in this range 
direct attention to consideration of the need for increasing the 
training level of these teachers. 

6A SUBSECTOR DATA REQUIREMENTS 

This part of Chapter 6 identifies the kinds of information 
required to support the analyses necessary for a sector 
assessment. Data are presented and described in the first part 
of each sector assessment chapter, and comprise the foundation 
of the status section. The status section of each chapter 
reviews the current situation of the subsector under 
consideration. This review includes a brief description of the 
history of the subsector, a summary statement of national goals 
and strategies for the subsector, a description of the 
subsector*s structure, and a detailed description of its program, 
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The first three parts of the status section should be brief 
and concise, because many aspects of the history and structure 
of the subsector will have been included in the chapter on 
history, structure, and management capacity of the entire 
sector. Some of the referenced assessments have introductory 
sections with historical information about the general social 
and economic context, and the education sector in particular, 
that is duplicated in some of the other subsector chapters. 
This manual recommends a change from this practice to save 
time and costs. Authors of subsector chapters should assume 
that readers have read the three following chapters: synthesis; 
economic and financial analysis; and history, structure, and 
management capacity. Information in these chapters should not 
be fully duplicated in the subsector chapters, but may be 
incorporated by reference. Emphasis must be on presenting 
detailed and complete information on the specific subsector 
program. 

The program is the subsystem and its component activities 
that support the subsector goals. The program is emphasized 
because of its importance in the education endeavor. This part 
of Chapter 6 identifies the kinds of data that should be 
included in the program section of an assessment chapter. 
Section 6.1, an earlier part of this chapter, addressed the 
importance of focusing on policy. That section discussed policy 
questions and indicated that they should provide guidance with 
regard to data collection. Assessors will find they are engaged 
in an iterative process, however. The general policy questions 
they have formulated indicate what data are needed. Those 
data often generate new or slightly different policy questions 
which, in turn, provide guidance for additional data collection. 
This section provides examples of the kinds of data needs that 
are generated by policy questions. The sequence in which 
these data are presented is discussed in Section 7.3 of Chapter 
7, which addresses format. This present chapter focuses on the 
data needs. 

Current, relevant, and reliable data are essential for 
describing the structure and content of any subsector and they 
must be understood in order to analyze a subsector. Examples 
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of the types of data that should be obtained are listed below 
under the headings commonly used in the status section of an 
assessment chapter. Some of these data may not be available 
in every country and some countries will have unique data 
types that should be included in an assessment. In the Yemen 
Arab Republic, for example, the sector assessment included data 
on the Koranic schools because they provide educational 
services to a large number of children. 

When collecting current status data it is important to focus 
on realistic information— on what exists and not on what is 
planned to be accomplished. Although it is useful to refer to 
what exists in relation to planned objectives in other parts of 
the chapter, it is essential that this be done only where 
appropriate. The status section must describe the subsector as 
it currently exists as this comprises the baseline against which 
future improvements can be measured. 

In some cases, the full set of data specified below will not 
be available from any reliable source, or the available data may 
not be current. It is important to collect those data that are 
available and to look for relationships within them. For 
example, arc most certified teachers in urban schools or are 
they evenly distributed between urban and rural locations? It 
should be noted that the kind of assessment described in this 
manual does not recommend the preparation and conduct of 
extensive surveys to gather basic data. Where data are 
incomplete, the best available estimates should be used, even if 
they consist of informed opinion, as the basis for the 
assessment. 

As this section is read it will be very useful to keep one 
or two of the referenced sector assessments open to the 
particular subsector chapter for which the reader will be 
responsible and to refer to these chapters for examples of what 
data were found and how they were presented. Readers with 
assignments outside the formal education subsectors will have 
to make some additional adjustments to the suggestions found 
here. For example, nonformal education occurs in a wide range 
of ministries, covers a variety of i^^»ics (e.g., health, 
agriculture, income generation, and population planning), and 
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may have several very different programs within any one of 
these topics. Nevertheless, the approach described in this 
manual has been useful as a guide to assessing the less 
traditional parts of the education sector as well as the formal 
education subsectors. Chapters from the referenced 
assessments will be particularly useful as examples for readers 
with writing assignments outside the formal education 
subsectors. 

The remaining parts of this section on subsector data 
requirements cover data needs in the following areas: 
administration; students; teachers; curriculum; examinations; 
facilities and equipment; costs and financing; and quality of 
instruction. They also give examples of issues on which the 
data provide information. 

• Administration. Data in this section of the assessment 
should describe how the activities of the particular subsector 
are managed. The information should be unique to the 
subsector and should complement and supplement that provided 
in the chapter on the education sector*s history, structure, and 
management capacity. It should not duplicate the earlier 
chapter. Information should be presented on the following 
areas: 

organization (chart depicting location of subsector 
within the ministry or ministries and detailed 
administrative structure, including functions and 
staffing of each unit) 

supervisory structure (how inspection is conducted, by 
whom, and how frequently) 

management personnel qualifications and capabilities 
supply and demand of management personnel 
communication links throughout the subsector 
school directors* (headmasters, principals, deans, 
presidents, etc.) qualifications 

teacher appointment, review, salary, and promotion 
policies 

source of policy decisions 
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costs for managing the system 
projections of future management needs 

The following is an example of information from the status 
section of a chapter addressing primary education 
administration in Haiti: 

Public or private, schools are the responsibility 
of the school director, both for day-to-day 
operations and for policy. The director is the 
link to the Ministry of Education, the 
inspectorate, and the school system if the 
school participates in one. 

No quantitative data are available on directors. 
In many cases, especially in private lay 
schools, the director is a teacher who has 
decided to start a school. Thus, directors 
usually have no better qualifications than their 
poorly trained teachers. In general, they 
receive significantly higher salaries than 
teachers. (Haiti sector assessment, pp 5-20 & 
5-21) 

This information, although not quantitative, clarifies that policy 
formulation is very decentralized, and that the school director 
has a significant role in terms of communication links 
throughout the subscctor. These data also indicate that few 
school directors have received training that would help them to 
be effective in their complex role. 

For the most part data on administration contribute to the 
theme of administration and supervision. They also provide 
information related to costs and certainly would influence any 
policy options or recommendations that would require different 
management behaviors or structures than those currently in 
existence. 
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• Students. Students, or learners, are a major focus and 
the immediate beneficiaries of program activities within each 
subsector. Although their characteristics will vary among 
subsectors, the following kinds of data should be presented for 
all students: 

- enrollments (by grade or level; by program type; by 
gender; by region; by location [urban or rural]; by type 
of school [public or private]) 

age distribution for each grade level 

percentage of the primary school age group in primary 

school (net enrollment) 

- children in primary school as a percentage of the 
primary school age group (gross enrollment-may be 
more than 100 percent) 

admission criteria 

- cohort flow data (information on groups of students 
who begin the same grade together) 

— progression rates (rates at which cohorts progress 
from grade to grade) 

— repetition rates by grade 

— dropout rates by grade 

— graduation rates and numbers 

- progression rates of graduates to further training or 
occupations 

enrollment projections 

In many countries much of the aggregated data on students 
arc available from government statistical publications. Such 
data may include numbers of students by school, identified by 
grade and gender. Where these kinds of tabulated data exist 
they can be reproduced in the assessment with their sources 
cited. Other kinds of data, such as information on dropouts 
and repeaters, may not be so readily available. In these cases 
they have to be sought out. Or, if they arc available they may 
not be presented in a form useful for the assessment chapter. 
In such cases appropriate tables have to be constructed 
whenever possible. 
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Two examples of data describing student characteristics are 
given immediately below (Tables 6.1 and 6.2). Data in these 
two tables describe different aspects of students in the first 
three-year cycle of secondary school (junior secondary [JS] 
school) in Botswana. Readers may refer to this chapter in the 
referenced assessment for additional information on these data. 

Table 6.1 is an example which shows the progression of 
graduates in Botswana from the third year of junior secondary 
school (Form III) to the first year of senior secondary school 
(Form IV) from 1972 through 1981. Note that the table 
separates the data for Form III students according to the type 
of secondary school completed by students (Government Aided 
Schools versus Community Junior Secondary Schools [CJSS]). 
Note also, however, that the table does not indicate whether 
there is a different progression rate for students from 
Government Aided Schools than for students from the CJSSs. 
This information would be relevant to estimating the quality of 
instruction within the two types of schools if these rates would 
be significantly different. 

Table 6.2, which also presents data on junior secondary 
school students from Botswana, contains very different kinds of 
information. Whereas Table 6.1 reflects what happens to 
students after completion of junior secondary school, the 
information in Table 6.2 shows the progression of students 
within each of the two kincis of junior secondary schools. The 
table follows separate cohorts of students through three years 
of junior secondary school for seven full years (1971 through 
1979), and includes projected enrollments in Forms I through 
III beyond 1979. (A cohort is a group of students who start 
the same grade in school together.) The figures in the rows 
labelled Loss Rate and Retention Rate show that the 
Government Aided Schools are better able to retain students in 
school through the entire three-year junior secondary cycle 
than the CJSSs. 
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Table 6.1 

JC Completers Who Enter Form IV 
1972 - 1981 



Year 


form III 
Govt/Aidcd 


Form in 
CJSS 


Total 


Form IV 

Following 

Year 


Percentage 


1972 


1,230 


N/A 


N/A 


554 


N/A 


1973 


1,494 


555 


2,049 


720 


35.1 


1974 


1,650 


708 


2,358 


891 


37.8 


1975 


1,694 


817 


2,511 


878 


35.0 


1976 


2,206 


959 


3,165 


1,094 


34.6 


1977 


2,566 


1,107 


3,673 


1,207 


32.9 


1978 


2,650 


1,364 


4,014 


1,306 


32.5 


1979 


2,783 


1,257 


4,040 


1,557 


38.5 


19S0 


3,072 


1,122 


4,194 


1,557 


37.1 


1981 


3,393 


1,125 


4,518 







Source: Ministry of Educition 

Note: This is Table 5.6 from page 5-18 of the Botswana sector assessment. 
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Table 6,2 

Profile of Progression Comparison, 
Government Aided Schools and CJSSs 



Form 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 I97S 1979 1980 19^1 I9t2 



GOVERNMENT/AIDED 



Form 1 


1S26 


2362 


2812 


2861 


2902 


3345 


3653 


3929 


4062 


Form II 


1776 


1792 


2334 


2746 


2800 


2891 


3259 


3613 


3841 


Form III 


M94 


16S0 


1694 


2206 


2566 


2650 


2783 


3072 


3393 


Number Lose 






132 


156 


246 


211 


119 


273 


260 


Loss rate 






IJ. 


6.6 


t.7 


7.3 


4.1 


8.2 


7.1 


RcCcatioa Rate 






92.8 


93.4 


91J 


92.7 


95.9 


91.8 


92.9 


CJSS 




















Form I 


10S3 


1487 


1483 


2126 


2182 


1667 


1796 


2152 


254e 


Form !I 


973 


105S 


1338 


1297 


1776 


1848 


1417 


1547 


2048 


Form III 


SSS 


708 


817 


959 


1107 


1364 


1257 


1122 


1125 


Number losC 






266 


528 


376 


762 


925 


545 


671 


Loss rate 






24.6 


36.6 


25.4 


35.8 


42.4 


32.7 


37.4 


Retention rate 






75.4 


6X4 


74.6 


64^ 


57.6 


67J 


62.6 



Note: This is Table 5.5 from paje 5-16 of the Botswana sector assessment. 
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Student data can provide information for all issue areas. 
In particular, these data assist in addressing external 
efficiency, internal efficiency, access and equity, and cost 
issues. 

• Teachers. Teachers are an important part of every 
education system. They are responsible for implementing the 
curriculum and for producing successful students. Their 
salaries are generally a major portion of the sector's budget 
and, if they are a well organized profession, they may also 
comprise a significant political force. The teacher training 
chapter should contain the following data on teachers: 

- numbers by grade or level; program type; gender; 
region; location (urban or rural); type of school (public 
or private); and by nationality or local/expatriate 
status 

- distribution by formal training (academic and 
pedagogical) and by experience 

distribution by subject specialization 

- definitions of qualified, unqualified, and undcrqualif ied 
salary schedule 

attrition rates 

age distribution for each grade or level 

- projections of future teacher requirements by subject, 
location, and qualifications 

- teacher supply (annual production and/or intake by 
level) 

- student/teacher ratios 

- number of trained teachers not engaged in classroom 
teaching 

Two examples of information about teachers are provided 
immediately below in Tables 6.3 and 6.4. Both arc from the 
teacher training chapter of the referenced Somalia sector 
assessment. Readers arc encouraged to examine this and the 
other referenced assessments for additional examples of how 
data on teachers may be presented. 
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Table 6.3 

Number of Teachers by Source of Emplovment 
(1981 - 1982) 



Source cf 
Teachers 


Secondary 
Level 


Primary 
Level 


Full--t?me 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Permanent 


928 


59% 


7,199 


86% 


National Serv 


ice 600 


35% 


1,172 


14% 


Expatriate 


102 


6% 


0 


0% 


Subtotal 


1,630 


100% 


8,371 


100% 


Part—time* 










Somali 


388 




0 




Expatriate 


0 




0 




Subtotal 


388 




0 




Total Headcount 


2,018 




8,321 




PTE Total 


1,894 




8,321 





*Part-tinie computed as 2/3 FTE 



Source: Ministry of Education 

Note: This is Table 9.1 from page 9-2 of the Somalia sector 
assessment. 
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Table 6.4 

Projections of Primary and Secondary Teacher Demand 
(1982-83 Through 1990-91) 





Primary 
Teachers 


Secondary 
Teachers 


Voc/Tech 
Teachers 


1982-83 


6,921 


2,079 


569 


1983-84 


6,890 


2,145 


574 


1984-85 


7,144 


1,696 


579 


1985-86 


7,191 


1,488 


607 


1986-87 


7,219 


1,444 


643 


1987-88 


7,422 


1,366 


673 


1988-89 


7,681 


1,380 


683 


1989-90 


8,003 


1,278 


693 


1990-91 


8,259 


1,194 


703 



Source: Based on enrollment projections from Tables 2.16, 
2.17, 2.18 and the following student/teacher 
ratios: Elementary - 40:1, Intermediate - 27:1, 
General Secondary - 24:1, and Vocational/ 
Technical - 20:1. 

Note: This is Table 9.2 from page 9-16 of the Somalia 
sector assessment. 
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Table 6.3 summarizes a considerable amount of information 
about the Somali teaching force, giving comparable information 
for primary and for secondary education. It is possible to 
determine the numbers of full- and part-time teachers in each 
subsector as well as whether they are Somalis or expatriates. 
This information is important because it can provide the basis 
for an analysis of the structure of the teaching force as well 
as the financial implications of any projected changes that may 
affect that structure. 

Any national goals that include changes in enrollments will 
require some analysis of the existing teaching force and 
projections of future needs. Table 6.4 is a good example of 
data on teacher projections. It covers a 9-year period and 
estimates future needs in primary and secondary education, 
including the needs for teachers with specialized skills in 
vocational and technical education. The table is a good 
example because it refers to the other data sources in the 
Somali assessment that were used as the basis for the projected 
teacher needs. Teacher projections cannot be considered 
alone, however. They must be viewed in light of teacher 
demands. 

Information on teachers is very important because they are 
an important part of every subsector. Data on teachers can 
inform every one of the analytic themes used in the assessment 
methodology described in this manual. For example, teacher 
distribution may be relevant for issues of access and equity and 
for concerns about local financing of teacher salaries. 

• Curriculum. The curriculum is the course of study 
offered. The curriculum description should address both the 
content and the methodology that is used to teach it. One or 
several curricula may be followed within a subsector. 
Information on the curriculum should include the following: 

scope and sequence of curriculum 

whether it is national, regional, institutional, or 

program specific 

by whom it was designed and when 
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instructional materials required by grade or level 
instructional materials actually available by grade 
or level 

teaching methods 

language of instruction by grade or level 

relevance of curriculum content to students' 

subsequent activities 

In some cases it is difficult to locate complete and 
accurate data on curricula. This is partly because it is 
difficult to determine how closely what happens in individual 
classrooms actually reflects what is written in the official 
materials that specify what should be covered in each subject 
and grade. In this section we will cite examples related to 
curriculum descriptions from the referenced assessments for the 
Yemen Arab Republic and Somalia. 

Table 6.5 gives some basic information on the primary 
education curriculum by grade and subject in the Yemen Arab 
Republic. The table indicates the hours of instruction per 
week, for each of the six grades, that are prescribed for each 
of the seven content areas. This information alone may not be 
very helpful in the assessment. In situations like this it is 
important to present discussions in the chapter that place such 
data in context. 

The following is an example of some of the text that 
discusses the curriculum, described in Table 6.5, and places it 
into context. 

The policy of Ycmenization of the curriculum has 
led to the establishment within the MOE [Ministry of 
Education] of a special directorate, under the Director 
General of Technical Affairs, responsible for overseeing 
curriculum development. The responsibilities of this 
unit include the adoption of new text materials, 
implementation of the curriculum, and evaluation of 
student performance. This pol»c;> and its implementa- 
tion represent a substantial part of the intensive effort 
to produce new materials that will be more consistent 
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Table 6.5 

Curriculum for Primary Education 
(Hours per Week) 



Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 

Oae Two Three Four Five SU 

tslamic Education S 8 S 8 t t 

Arabic 9 9 9 9 9 9 

Social Studies - - 2 2 4 4 

Science 3 3 3 3 ^ ^ 

Mathematics 5 5 5 5 5 5 

Art Education 2 2 2 2 3 3 

Physical Education 2 2 2 2 2 2 

TOTAL HOURS 29 29 31 31 34 34 



Source: Ministry of Education, Departmen t of Curriculum. 1984. 

Note: This is Table A.9 from page 4-24 of the Yemen Arab Republic sector assessment. 
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with the goals and objectives of the educational system in 
Yemen and more responsive to the special needs of the 
student population of the YAR [Yemen Arab Republic], 
The ERDC [Educational Research and Development 
Center] has taken the lead in developing a research 
program related to curriculum issues. In addition to 
the study of attrition and repetition at the primary 
level (and its implications for curriculum) the Center 
also has conducted a comparative study of curriculum 
between the YAR and the People^s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen and an analysis of a proposed curriculum for 
the YAR. Table 4.9 presents the present planned 
curriculum for primary education in terms of the hours 
per week allocated, at each grade level, to the subject 
areas of Islamic education, Arabic language, social 
studies, science, mathematics, art education, and 
physical education. Islamic education and Arabic 
language instruction dominate the time allocation at all 
levels; they represent 58.6 percent of class time in 
Grade One and 50.0 percent in Grade Six, (Yemen 
Arab Republic sector assessment, p. 4-23) 

The assessment from the Yemen Arab Republic is an 
excellent example of the need to be flexible and to adapt the 
assessment approach and format to the specific characteristics 
of the education sector under consideration. To address 
curriculum in the vocational and technical education subsector 
it was necessary to describe the curriculum for each of three 
major programs: Vocational Training Centers, Technical 
Secondary Schools, and Commercial Secondary Programs. In 
this case the curricula for all of these were described in the 
vocational and technical education chapter rather than dividing 
them between that chapter and the one on secondary education. 
These descriptions are on pages 6-4 to 6-36 of the Somalia 
assessment. 

In Somalia the issue concerning the language of instruction 
throughout the sector was so critical it was decided to devote 
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a separate chapter to this topic rather than include it within 
the discussions of the curriculum in each subsector chapter. 

Questions about curriculum are most likely to influence 
policy changes that result from considerations of external and 
internal efficiency. They are not limited to this, however. 
For example, addressing concerns about regional disparities or 
particular ethnic considerations might involve decisions that 
have a significant influence on curricular content, 

• Examinations. In many education systems examinations 
are intended to serve as a means for quality control. That is, 
they ensure that a given subsector is providing students with 
the prescribed skills and training. In many countries these are 
external examinations — ones that are prepared, administered, 
and graded by an agency separate from the schools. Primary 
school leaving examinations are a common example of such 
examinations. Information about such examinations should be 
provided on the following topics: 

form of the examinations by grade or level and type of 
program (e.g., multiple-choice, essay, applied skills) 
prerequisites for taking examinations 
number and proportions of students enrolled at each 
level taking the examinations 

pass rates by level, gender, region, and location (urban 
or rural) 

who designs, grades, and sets pass rates for the 
examinations 

purposes served by the examinations (e.g., entry to 
next level of schooling, evaluation of teacher or school 
performance, determination of areas for curricular 
improvement) 

Examples of data relating to examinations arc from the 
chapters on primary and higher education of the referenced 
Indonesia sector assessment. Table 6.6 presents the results of 
examinations taken by students at the end of the 6th and final 
year of primary school. The table provides separate informa- 
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Tabic 6.6 

Primary School Educational Achievement by Province 
(1975 and 1984 Grade 6 Quality Study and 1985 EBIANAS) 



PROVINCE 

1. DKl Jakarta 

}. Jaw A Barat 

3. Jawa T«n(ah 

A. DI Yecjakarta 

t. Jawft Ucur 

«. DI Ac«h 
7. Sumat«r» Utan 
SumaUr* Bant 



0. 

10. 

n. 
}«. 
It. 



-Jambt 

Sumat«n S«tatan 

B«itfkulu 

Lampunc 



197( 

SCOR£ 

1S3.M 
134.(S 



lOS.St 
133. » 

100.76 
109.76 

ISO.U 
137,lt 



ALL SUBJECT RELATION TO 
RAHiONC NAT. MEAW 
SCORE 1971 



13. Kalimantan Bartt 106 J« 

14. Kalimantm T«nfah 116.31 

15. Kalimantan Sclatan 119.M 
U. Kalimantan Lkur 110.M 



17. SulawMi Utva 

It. SulawMi Tcnfah 

10. SulawMi S«tataa 

30. SulawMi L«n(far* 



31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
3(. 
37. 



Maluku 
Bftli 

Nuta L«n((. Btnt 
Nuvk L«n((. Lmut 
triui Jaya 
Li*or Luur 



10»4 im 



tots RAnkinc R«lati«n to 
EBIANAS EBIANAS Nat. M«an 



116.30 
116.33 
100.63 
100.63 

13t.70 
lSt.60 
06.09 
104.60 



3».(S 
3S0.S1 
349.17 
376.39 
343.33 

303.4S 
3M.M 
349.37 

333.01 
367.79 
344.U 
330.36 
339.7< 

360.93 
333 J« 
3SI.64 
346.63 

336.61 
304.90 
3S1.U 
319.00 

3€0.t$ 
336.06 
317.03 
3S$.3I 
186.76 



1 
6 
11 



30 
7 
t 

16 
16 

3 
3 
0 

13 
14 
13 
13 

It 
13 

17 
17 

10 
4 
31 
19 



1 
IS 
• 

3 

13 

3S 
6 

9 

14 
3 
11 
31 
19 

< 

30 
7 
10 

16 
34 
II 

33 

S 

IS 
3S 



7.0< 
6.tS 
S.66 
t.l7 
IM 

6.07 
I.K 
6.47 

6.33 
t.(6 
t.63 

t.00 



S.63 
6.3S 

t.69 
t.TO 
t.36 
4.17 

6.S9 
6.44 
6.01 
6.3S 
(.S4 
4.t6 



1 

3 
17 
11 
31 

0 
33 
4 

• 

19 
16 
33 



IS 

6 

15 
14 
13 
34 

3 
t 

10 
7 
30 
3S 



+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



INDONESIA l31.i0M 341.6444 



Note; This \t Table 5-17 from p%gt 42 of the Indonesia st<.tor assetsment primary 
education chapter. 
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tion on scores of stuuents in 27 provinces for 1974, 1984, and 
1985. The scores for 1985 are given separately because it was 
the first year when a national test for all subjects was 
introduced. Examinations were developed at the provincial 
level before 1985. Data at this level of presentation arc useful 
because they allow for analysis of differences in performance 
at regional levels and may provide information regarding 
regional disparities. Further discussion of these data is given 
on pages 5-40 through 5-41 of the Indonesia assessment. 

The manual has stressed that quantitative data are very 
useful for analyses, but that qualitative information can often 
be equally informative. The following is an example of 
qualitative data on examinations from the higher education 
chapter of the Indonesia sector assessment. 

Entrance to public higher education in Indonesia is 
primarily by means of a nationwide entrance 
examination. In 1984, 724,856 sat for the exam, and 
138,114 (approximately 19%) were admitted to 
universities. Those whose scores are not high enough 
ovx the list for them to be admitted have several 
options: go to work, take the exam the next time (they 
may take the exam three times), apply to the Open 
University, or go to a private university. The private 
universities also have their own examinations for 
admissions. Because many students are unable to score 
high on the public examination, they enroll in special 
private coaching academies to prepare themselves for 
the next exam. This is quite expensive for the average 
person. (Indonesia sector assessment, p. 9-28) 

If the data were available, it would also have been useful 
to know what determined the passing rate and how many 
passed the examination in addition to knowing how many were 
actually admitted to a university. This information might have 
provided some insight into the demand for higher education. 
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Results from valid examination procedures are especially 
useful for information on external and internal efficiency. 
They can also provide valuable information on issues relating to 
equity and to supervision. 

• Facilities and Equipment. Most formal education takes 
place in facilities that are used only for educational activities. 
There is some professional disagreement about the specific role 
of facilities and equipment with respect to enhancing the 
learning process but it is still important to know what facilities 
and equipment exist and what their condition is. The following 
kinds of data should be presented with regard to facilities and 
equipment: 

number of schools or institutions by level, program 
type, region, and location (urban or rural) 

- number of classrooms by level, program type, region, 
and location (urban or rural) 

distribution and sizes of schools or institutions by 
level, program type, region, and location (urban or 
rural) 

- distribution of class size by level, program type, 
region, and location (urban or rural) 

- distribution of facilities by age, usable condition, and 
by utilization (single or double session) 

necessary renovation or maintenance expenditures 
(amounts required and by whom to be paid) 
support equipment and special facilities (e.g., libraries 
or laboratories) 

In many countries there is adequate information on 
educational facilities, but limited information on equipment. 
Facilities represent investments of a large proportion of the 
funds available within the education sector, and a major 
expenditure of some external assistance agencies, so it is 
important to have information on them. Examples of 
information on facilities have been selected from the Haiti 
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sector assessment and are presented below in Tables 6.7, 6.8, 
and 6.9. 

Table 6.7 presents the primary schools by sector (public or 
private), type (sponsor'ng agency), and department (region). 
This kind of information is much more useful when it is 
considered in relation to other information, however. For 
example, the fact that there are about 700 more schools in the 
Quest (West) than in the Nord-Est (North East) region may be 
a function of differences in sizes of populations or it may 
mean that the Nord-Est region is underserved. Further 
discussion of the information in this table is given on pages 5- 
76 through 5-84 of the Haiti assessment. 

Student/classroom ratios are an index of crowding in 
schools. Table 6.8 contains student/classroom ratios by 
department (region) in Haiti. This information suggests that 
facilities are inadequate for the numbers of students in the 
Sud-Est (South East) region in relation to other areas of the 
country. As indicated by *he source note in the table, this is 
a good example of the use ot unpublished information that was 
not immediately available and had to be located by the person 
responsible for the chapter. Note that student/classroom ratios 
do not necessarily provide information on class size as several 
classes may share the same classroom. 

Table 6.9 also provides information on the utilization of 
facilities, even though it was included in the part of the 
subsector chapter on teacher characteristics. It indicates the 
number of teachers, by department (region) and gender, that 
teach multiple grades. These data suggest that there are a 
significant number of Haitian primary school teachers who are 
teaching more than one grade, and most likely in the same 
classroom. It is important not to assume that these teachers' 
classrooms are necessarily overcrowded, however, because the 
number of students in each grade may be very small. These 
data should alert the assessor to ask additional questions about 
the situation, however. 

Information on facilities and equipment may provide useful 
information on some aspects of the quality of instruction, 
therefore helping to identify issues of internal and external 
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Table 6 J 

Primary Schools By Sector, Type, and Department (1982-83) 
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Source: DEN, Annuairc Statistiquc, 19S2-19S3 (19S4). 

Note: This ts Ttble 5.29 from ptfe 5-65 of the HtitJ leelor tssessmenL 
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Table 6.8 

Primary Student/Classroom Ratios By Departmeat 



Student/Oassroom 



Department 


Students 


Oissrooms 


Ratio 


Ottcst 


224.622 


6,323 


35^ 


Nord 


S5,353 


2;Z4? 


37^ 


Nord-Est 


2S,326 


634 


44.t 


Nord-Oaest 


47,714 


S53 


55.9 


Arttbonite 


112.600 


2,427 


463 


Centre 


40.383 


S50 


47^ 


Sud 


70.614 


1,717 


41.1 


Sud*£st 


42.410 


718 


59.0 


Graad-Aiuc 


70.992 


LS93 


i±l 


Haiti 


723.041 


17,362 


41.6 


Source: Compiled from DEN Annuairt Siatistiqtie (unpublished). 



Note: Tliii is T«b'.e 5J1 from pite 5-67 of the Haiti sector tssessmeac 
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efficiency. Information on the status of facilities can also 
have important cost implications that need to be taken into 
consideration when making recommendations for improving the 
education sector. The information can also be used to 
delineate access and equity issues. 

• Costs and Financing. Costs refer to the amount of 
funds required to accomplish a given educational task and 
financing refers to the sources of these funds. Data should be 
presented on both of these economic aspects for each 
subsector. Information should be given on the following: 

costs per student year by program or curriculum 
costs per graduate by program or curriculum 
sources of financing by program or curriculum 
sources and types of financing for central government, 
region, local community, school, families, and students 
- role of external assistance agencies in financing 
educational activities, both for capital and recurrent 
costs 

financial commitments to this subsector in relation to 
other subsectors and the entire education sector 
expenditures 

Much of the information on costs of education in the 
different subsectors will be prepared by the economist who is 
responsible for the economic and financial analysis chapter. 
What is essential, however, is that each team member collect 
basic data so that the economist can calculate unit and cycle 
costs. It is not the sole responsibility of the economist to 
gather this data. This is particularly the case for subsectors 
outside formal education because these data arc spread over a 
range of sources which may be best known to the individuals 
examining these subsectors. 

It is important that the costs and financing data in the 
status section of each subsector chapter be consistent with the 
data and information provided in the economic and financial 
analysis chapter. Examples of how this might be done are 
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given below from the primary education chapters of the 
referenced Somalia and Haiti assessments. 

The following selections from the Somalia assessment 
provide an example of how the primary chapter and economic 
and fiscal analysis chapter are linked. 

The costs and financing issues in primary education 
are relatively simple. As noted in Section 2.0, the low 
wage cost of primary education helps to offset the 
effect of the relatively low student/teacher ratios. 
The low wages, however, contribute to the high 
turnover of teaching staff. Nevertheless, unless there 
are recurrent surges in primary enrollments in the next 
few years, the existing system should be able to adapt 
to the projected enrollment levels, even given teacher 
attrition. (Somalia sector assessment, p. 6-58) 

Unlike other subsectors, the cost and financing 
issues for primary education do not constitute an 
immediate policy concern. As the primary education 
program of quality enhancement takes place, costs will 
undoubtedly increase both in a per-student and 
aggregate sense. The earlier fiscal capacity analysis in 
Section 2.0 suggests that, with proper planning, these 
cost increases should not represent an undue burden on 
government's fisca' capacity. (Somalia sector 
assessment, p. 6-59) 

Another example is taken from the Haiti sector assessment. 
Part of the text is given below to illustrate the kinds of 
information that can easily be incorporated into the text of a 
subsector chapter. 

Primary school finances, including analyses of unit 
costs and the rate of return, have been discussed fully 
in Chapter 2 of this assessment. As shown in Chapter 
2 (Table 2.54), un-t costs vary considerably within the 
private sector, ranging from $30 to $265 per year. 
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Urban private schools tend to be more expensive than 
rural ones, averaging about $146 and $52, respectively. 
In general, there is not a great deal of difference 
between the unit costs of private ($99) and public 
schools ($100). What is significant is who bears the 
burden of that cost. Government bears a little over 40 
percent of the cost of those in public schools and none 
of the costs of the 60 percent of children who are in 
private schools. (Haiti sector assessment, p. 5-70) 

Table 6.10 is an example of the type of information that 
can be presented relating to contributions of exteinal 
assistance agencies to the financing of education in a particular 
subsector. The data are estimates that were collected during 
the Haiti sector assessment. 

In addition to providing information critical to the 
thematic area of costs and financing, these data are also 
essential to addressing issues of internal efficiency. They are 
also very instructive for considerations of access and equity 
issues and administration and supervision issues. 

• Quality of Instruction. The quality of instruction is 
very difficult to measure directly and information on this topic 
is usually very limited. Many studies quantify this aspect of 
education by using indirect (proxy) indices such as costs spent 
per student year of instruction or proportions of trained 
teachers. It is an important aspect of education, as the quality 
of instruction will influence the quality of graduates from a 
subsector and, ultimately, the internal efficiency of that 
subsector and the system in general. For a better 
understanding of possible measures of the quality of 
instruction, readers are referred to Raising School Quality in 
Developing Countries: What Investments Boost Learning? by 
Fuller. School quality data should include the following: 

type and predominance of pedagogical methods used 
availability of instructional materials such as textbooks, 
by subject, by classroom, and by student 
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Table 6.10 

Estimated Donor Contributions to Primary Education 



Total From From 

Donor Duration (millions) Donor Government 



World Bank I 


1976-82 


$ 7.6 


$ 5.5 


$ 2LI 


World Bank 11 


1981-85 


12.7 


a 


m 


World Bank III 


1983-86 


10.0 


a 


m 


World Bank IV 


1985-88 


24.6 


10.0 


7.6 


Swiss Govt. 






7.0 




IDB, EASPNH 


a 


10.0 


16.2 


3.8 


UNICEF 


1983-86 


9.1 


a 


m 


UNFPA 


1982-86 


.38 


a 


a 


OAS 


1982-87 


.31 


a 


a 


Unesco/UNDP 


1982-86 


b 


b 


b 



* Not known 
^ Not available 

Source: In '.rview data 

Note: This is Table 5.32 from page 5-87 of the Haiti sector assessmcnL 
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student/teacher interaction levels 

availability of supplies and equipment (paper, pencils, 
chalk, blackboards) 

amount of the school day actually devoted to learning 
tasks (time on task) 

approximate number of school days teachers are 
present 

approximate number of school days children attend 
class 

In some situations it might be necessary to use proxy data 
as a substitute for direct measures of quality of instruction. 
An example is taken from the primary education chapter of the 
Botswana sector assessment. This example examines the 
relationship between performance by district on the primary 
school leaving examination (PSLE) and the percent of trained 
teachers as shown in Table 6.11. There was no statistically 
significant relationship. This information was then used to 
address issues relating to quality of instruction in the analysis 
part of the chapter. Further information on this particular 
analysis is given on pages 4-40 through 4-43 of the Botswana 
assessment. 

In the secondary education chapter of the Haiti sector 
assessment, quality of instruction was described in the 
following way: 

The quality of instruction varies greatly among 
schools. Quality in the public lycees has suffered 
considerably in recent years. This has been the result 
of the increased enrollments and, by many reports, of 
the replacement of good instructors with less-qualified 
political appointments. Apparently this has affected 
some of the country's best lycees^ where the quality of 
instruction reputedly was very good at one time. 

Instruction in many of the private schools is said 
to be poor. Many teachers have little training. 
Classes are large and crowded. Students who do not 
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Tabic 6.11 

PSLE Grade by District Compared to the Percent 
of Trained Teachers 



1982 PSLE Percent Trained 

Tcaehcrs 



North East 


ZIS 


61.9 


Central 


1.SS 


70.6 


Kgatleng 


Z07 


6S^ 


iCwenenc 


Z23 


6S.7 


Southern 


153 


6S.0 


South East 


232 


U,t 


Kfalagadi 


Z07 


64J 


Ghanzi 


US 


69.5 


North West 


1.75 


65.1 


Gaborone 


2^7 


67.9 


Francistown 


230 


S6J 


Lobatse 


2.1$ 


S^.O 


Selebi-Phikwc 


2.10 


7S^ 


Jwanens 






Average 


Z03 


70.1 



Note: This tible U from p»ge 4-40 of the Botiwan* sector tsjessmeat. 
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make satisfactory progress are often passed to the next 
grade despite their performance. 

The quality in the best private schools is known to 
be good. School directors and teachers in these 
schools appear to be dedicated to excellence and by all 
accounts offer instruction of high caliber. The nation 
can take pride in the fact that its educational system 
has generated a domestic model of excellence. (Haiti 
sector assessment, p. 6-22 and 6-23) 

It is essential that relevant and current data that describe 
the subsector program as fully as possible are provided in the 
status section of the subsector chapter. The relationships 
among these data will influence the analysis sections of the 
chapter. The themes that form the basis of this analysis are 
described in the following Section (6.5). 

6.5 ANALYSIS 

The analysis is the conceptual foundation of a sector 
assessment. It presents interpretations of the data that have 
bcr.n set forth in the preceding status section. The analysis 
must be based on existing data presented in the status section, 
and all statements in the analysis section should be vcrifiably 
based on cited information. As the reader goes through this 
part of Chapter 6 it will be useful to have one or two of the 
referenced sector assessments open to the particular subsector 
for which the reader will be responsible and to refer to them 
for examples of what was included in their analyses. 

Before proceeding further, it is important to distinguish 
between data and analysis. The term "data" was defined 
towards the beginning of Section 6.3 of this chapter. An 
analysis is the separation or breaking up of a whole into its 
parts to understand their function, nature, and relationships. 
The two definitions show that data and analysis are very 
different. Whereas data are specific facts or figures from 
which conclusions can be drawn, analysis is a process through 
which something is understood and conclusions are drawn. The 
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data provide the necessary information for understanding the 
object of the analysis. 

There are six major sections in the analysis section of a 
sector assessment: needs, plans, constraints, issues, 

conclusions, and recommendations. Each of these is discussed 
below, with the section on issues receiving the most emphasis. 

A need is a deficiency of something that is desired, useful, 
or required. The part of the chapter on needs should 
summarize the needs of the subsector. It should include a 
consideration of the difference between goals and 
accomplisiiments, or current status. The focus should be on 
major needs and concerns affecting the entire subsector and 
not on specific needs which might be symptomatic of a larger 
need. For example, lack of instructional materials may be a 
subsector-wide need whereas the lack of books in a particular 
university library is a much more specific need and less likely 
to be of interest to readers of the sector assessment document. 

The following paragraph from the secondary education 
chapter of the Haiti sector assessment is an example of how 
major needs of a subsector might be presented: 

The preceding discussion of secondary education in 
Haiti suggests that the needs are many. However, the 
most important ones can be summarized as follows: 

!. In the face of rapid and unplanned 
expansion of enrollments and the 
changing social composition of schools, 
there is a need for a fundamental 
rethinking of the purpose, structure, 
and content of secondary education. 
Although the Reform anticipates many 
of these changes, awareness must be 
translated into action. 

2. There is a need to raise the general 
level of educational quality of 
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instruction while equalizing 
opportunities throughout the system. 

3. There is a need to find ways to 
contain costs in order to keep the 
doors of secondary schools open to 
lower income families and to reduce 
the burden caused by school fees and 
textbook costs. (Haiti sector 

assessment, p. 6-25) 

The purpose of the section on plans is to provide 
information on which needs will be met in the subsector and 
how they will be met. This section does not have to be 
extensive but it should be comprehensive. An example from 
the primary education chapter of the Yemen Arab Republic 
sector assessment follows: 

Major plans that exist relative to primary 
education are those for school construction, teacher 
production, and review of the curriculum. The ERDC 
[Educational Research and Development Center] has 
begun a coordinated school mapping study with the 
MOB. This survey will serve as a basis for new school 
location decisions based on enrollment demand, 
population concentration, topographic geography, and 
available transportation. While new school construction 
will continue under [the] SFYP [Second Five Year 
Plan], it is probable that a considerable shortfall will 
occur relative to the projected number of new 
classrooms. 

The second major plans are for the increased 
production of new Yemeni teachers for primary schools. 
These activities are covered in detail in Chapter 7.0. 
They arc relevant here because of the financial, 
cultural, and pedagogical implications of the 
Yemenization of the teaching force. 
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Finally, the MOE, in cooperation with the 
ERDC, is expected to continue its study of 
curricular programs for primary education. This 
activity is still at a preliminary stage and will 
advance depending on the priority assigned to it 
by i^overnment and by the donor community. 
(Yemen Arab Republic sector assessment, pp, 4-38 
& 4-39) 

A constraint is a restriction within the subseotor with 
respect to attaining its objectives. Examples of constraints 
might be serious economic circumstances that limit the amount 
of funds available to the education sector for current or 
planned programs, or a policy decision that no additional funds 
will be available to particular subsectors until the needs of 
other subsectors have been met. The part of the chapter that 
addresses constraints should focus on major concerns related to 
the entire subsector. The constraints must be included because 
any attempt to provide feasible and realistic recommendations 
or policy options for a subsector must take these constraints 
into account. 

The following example of constraints is from the secondary 
education chapter of the Botswana assessment: 

The primary external constraint to secondary 
education is the limitation posed bv recent drought 
conditions and by the general worldwide recession with 
its associated reduction in prices and demand for 
Botswana's mineral and agricultural exports. A lacW of 
real economic growth in the national economy will 
limit government's ability to finance educational 
expansion at the planned rate. The primary internal 
constraints to secondary education include the high 
proportion of unqualified teachers and poor facilities in 
some schools, and their consequent quality differentials. 
(Botswana sector assessment, p. 5-38) 
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Experience with several sector assessments has consistently 
demonstrated that it is useful to discuss the subsector issues 
within the context of five analytic themes or issue areas. 
Each of these will be described in some detail below. But 
first, it is important to clarify the difference between an issue 
and an analytic theme. An issue is a point, matter, or question 
to be discussed, disputed, or decided. An example of an issue 
might be the language of instruction in primary school or the 
effectiveness of diversified secondary education. An analytic 
theme is a specific topic or category that provides a focus for 
collecting and understanding existing data and specific issues. 
For example, the external efficiency theme addresses the 
relevance and appropriateness of a particular educational 
program. Using the issue of diversified secondary education 
cited above, the external efficiency theme would require that 
an assessment team member consider the relevance and 
appropriateness of diversified secondary education. The 
external efficiency theme will be discussed in nv^re detail below 
so it is not necessary to be concerned with it further at this 
time, but it is necessary to recognize that a theme can provide 
a structure for analyzing data. 

The five analytic themes that have been found very useful 
for organizing data relevant to a wide range of policy 
questions in previous sector assessments are external efficiency, 
internal efficiency, access and equity, administration and 
supervision, and costs and financing. Again, as with data 
collection, organization of the data and the emerging issues 
into the five thematic areas using the policy quest'ons to guide 
the analysis is an iterative process. The policy questions help 
to focus the analysis and, at the same time, the analysis makes 
it possible to clarify and sharpen the policy issues. Each of 
the analytic themes will be defined below, along with examples 
of the kinds of issues under each theme and examples of the 
kinds of data that can contribute to the analysis. 

The data from the status section provide the factual 
information that serves as the foundation for the analysis. As 
the data are collected, it is common for some general issues 
and concerns to emerge. Examples of these have already been 
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shown in Section 6,4 of this chapter. The issues section of the 
assessment provides the opportunity to organize the concerns 
and issues according to the five analytic themes. 

• External Efficiency. External efficiency refers to the 
relevance of an education or training program to subsequent 
activities of its participants. Thus, it is concerned with the 
personal and social utility of education. For example, 
preprimary education is externally efficient to the extent that 
it adequately prepares children for primary school, and 
secondary education is externally efficient if its graduates are 
able to enter subsequent educational activities or b>, gainfully 
employed. External efficiency has two dimensions: (a) how 
well education prepares the student to take the next step, 
either further study or employment, and (b) how well the 
content of instruction relates to the knowledge and skills 
required for the next step. 

A wide range of issues can be discussed in the context of 
the external efficiency theme regardless of the subsector under 
study. The following are examples of the types of data or 
measures from the status section of the assessment that 
provide information related to external efficiency: 

admission rates at the next level of education or 
training 

curriculum content 

employment rates 

job search process and results 

nature of job compared to expectations of employee 
occupational distribution of graduates 
private internal rate of return 
labor market information 

parental or community satisfaction with the education 
program 

examination results 

income distribution of graduates 

additional education of graduates and measures of 
quality of preparation 
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further formal or on-the-job training of graduates 
employer attitudes about employee preparation 

Reviewing these kinds of data from the subsector will 
provide information on the basic external efficiency concerns. 
These can then be described and discussed in the issues section 
of the assessment chapter. The following two paragraphs are 
examples which describe how the issues concerning external 
efficiency were organized in the higher education chapter from 
the Haiti sector assessment and the secondary education 
chapter from the Botswana sector assessment. 

The analysis of external efficiency is concerned 
with questions of relevance, that is, what is the 
usefulness of the training received in Haitian 
institutions of higher learning? Two basic linkages are 
considered in this analysis: (a) the fit between one 
level of training and the next superior level, and (b) 
the correspondence between training, career 
opportunities, and job performance. They are discussed 
to the extent that data permit. (Haiti sector 
assessment, p. 8-54) 

External efficiency is examined along two 
dimensions. First, to what extent are the secondary 
schools producing sufficient numbers of graduates to 
meet the manpower demands of the country? To what 
extent are they providing students with adequate 
preparation for further study or training? Second, to 
what degree is training appropriate to the education 
and skill demands of employment? (Botswana sector 
assessment, p. 5-39) 

Once the issues have been defined each can be discussed in 
some detail. The following, taken from the secondary 
education chapter of the Botswana sector assessment, is an 
example of part of a detailed discussion of an external 
efficiency issue: 
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These analyses support the observations that 
graduates with Junior Certificates [JCs] need additional 
skill training if they are to compete effectively in the 
labor market. In that respect, expanding access from 
seven to nine years of basic education may defer for 
two years the problem of unemployed primary leavers. 
Present predictions suggest the economy will be unable 
to absorb the numbers of JC graduates being produced, 
resulting in substantial unemployment of juniov 
secondary completers without additional training. At 
the same time, there may be as many as 20,000 jobs 
requiring higher levels of skill training which wil! go 
to skilled expatriates or to Batswana who lack the 
necessary training, simply because there are not 
enough skilled Batswana to fill the positions. The 
former would be politically undesirable; the latter 
would undermine proper management of the economy. 
Some express concern that the planned expansion of 
junior secondary education may diminish resources for 
higher levels of education and training where need is 
particularly acute. (Botswana sector assessment, pp. 5- 
45 & 5-46) 

• Internal Efficiency. Measures of internal efficiency 
reflect how effectively a part of the educational system uses 
available resources to achieve certain educational outcomes. 
Internal efficiency may be considered to have two dimensions: 
(a) the relationship of what enters and what exits various parts 
of the subsector, and (b) the relationship of quality to costs 
between the entry and exit points. Thus, a key component of 
internal efficiency is the relationship between costs and 
benefits. That is, what is the relationship between the cost of 
a particular input and the learning gains that can be attributed 
to it. The following are examples (Jf data that provide 
information on internal efficiency issues: 

student/teacher ratios 

dropout, repetition, and graduation rates 
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instructional methods 

classroom/teacher ratios 

facilities utilization 

materials availability and utilization 

examination results 

teacher qualifications and effectiveness 
costs per student (unit costs) 
costs per graduate (cycle costs) 
student/teacher interaction levels 

A careful study of these kinds of data along with the 
informal information the assessor has found will provide the 
basis for analyses of the internal efficiency theme. As shown 
by the examples of measures listed immediately above, internal 
efficiency issues are diverse and often numerous in any 
subsector. 

The following paragraphs are examples taken from 
discussions of internal efficiency issues. It should be 
remembered that in each case these are selected portions of 
the arguments presented, and readers are encouraged to read 
the entire discussions in the referenced materials. The first 
example is from the secondary education chapter of the 
Botswana sector assessment and the second from the primary 
chapter of the Haiti sector assessment. 

Quality of Education. The emphasis on expanding 
educational access has some trade-offs with educational 
quality. The development of the CJSSs has created a 
two-tiered system with respect to quality with CJSSs 
having fewer trained teachers, enrolling less 
academically prepared students, and reporting lower JC 
scores than Government and Aided Schools. Further, 
for all school types (Government, Aided, and Unaided), 
the increased Form I intake in 1984 will mean that 
more students with lesser proficiency will enroll at the 
same time that teachers, faced with heavier workloads, 
may have less time for remedial work. The pressure 
on quality is further complicated by the automatic 
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promotion policy from Form to Form, and the difficulty 
of equating formal outcome measures (PSLE, JC, 
Cambridge exam) across years. The challenge will be 
to preserve an appropriate level of quality at the 
secondary level to ensure that the more able students 
receive adequate preparation for subsequent study or 
training while the needs of the growing number of 
students with lesser preparation or ability are also 
addressed. (Botswana sector assessment, pp. 5-57 & 5- 
58) 

The primary school examination system comprises 
an internal efficiency issue. Currently there is no 
national examination. One is planned for the end of 
the third cycle of primary school, but students who are 
not able to finish all 10 years will not have a 
nationally recognized certificate to represent their 
achievement. More important, there will be few 
comparable measures of performance in primary school 
that could guide planners and administrators as they 
make decisions about allocating funds. (Haiti sector 
assessment, pp. 5-83 & 5-84) 

Internal efficiency issues are often more difficult to isolate 
in the nonformal education subsector than in others due to 
lack of data on both the costs of inputs and on outputs. The 
following paragraph from the Haiti sector assessment shows 
how internal efficiency issues were categorized for nonformal 
education: 

Questions to guide judgments about the le^cl of 
internal efficiency include: Which methods work best? 
What are the characteristics of successful facilitators 
and what can be done to increase their effectiveness? 
What types of materials are most effective? Is 
nonformal education optimally coordinated with other 
educational systems? These questions will be discussed 
under four headings: methods, facilitators, materials, 
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and linkages with the formal system, (Haiti sector 
assessment, p, 11-46) 

• Access and Equity, Access to education is concerned 
with the availability of sufficient places for those who qualify 
to participate in an educational program. For example, access 
to primary education is much more limited Somalia than in 
Botswana. In Botswana 83 percent of schooi-age children are 
in primary school whereas data suggest that only 40 percent of 
the population in Somalia is served by primary schools. Equity 
concerns the extent to which available educational opportunities 
are accessible regardless of characteristics that cannot be 
easily altered such as location, gender, language spoken, or 
ethnic group membership. 

Information on access and equity issues emerges when data 
are considered in terms of gender, language spoken, ethnic 
group, and urban or rural location. The following are examples 
of kinds of measures that can be considered along these 
dimensions: 

criteria for admission or selection to enter subsector 
or specific subsector programs 
male/female ratios 
urban/rural ratios 
regional dispersions 
ethnic/racial differences 
- enrollment rates of age cohorts by grades or levels 
student/teacher ratios 
student/class ratios 
per student expenditures 
dropout, repetition, and graduation rates 
enrollment distributions 
examination participation and successes 
teacher/staffing numbers 

The following example from the Yemen Arab Republic 
sector assessment addresses both access and equity in primary 
education: 
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Although regionalization of educational opportunity 
is not as well advanced in preparatory and secondary 
education as for the primary level, this situation exists 
because of demographic constraints rather than from a 
lack of government commitment. As the population of 
primary school graduates increases, it will be possible 
to extend opportunities for preparatory and secondary 
education into even more areas. 

Female participation at the preparatory and 
secondary level is, of course, restrained by the success 
of primary education in attracting and retaining female 
students. Once in the higher levels, female students 
continue at rates not much below those for males. 
Increased opportunity for female students at higher 
levels is mentioned frequently as a positive factor in 
the decisions girls and their parents make to enter or 
remain in primary education. Thus, it would be 
possible to justify initial low female enrollments in 
preparatory or secondary classes or classes for females 
because of the positive long-term benefits, (Yemen 
Arab Republic sector assessment, pp, 5-34 & 5-35) 

In the vocational and technical education chapter of the 
Botswana sector assessment three major issue areas were 
identified and discussed. They were summarized in the 
following way: 

Issues regarding access and equity are: (a) the 
concentration of training predominantly in one 
geographic area, (b) the limited opportunities for 
females in certain types of training programs, and (c) 
the limited access to vocational/ technical programs 
possibly resulting from too rigorous entrance 
requirements, (Botswana sector assessment, p. 8-77) 

• Administration and Supervision. Within a subsector, 
administration and supervision is concerned with the 
management of that subsector and care for quality control of 
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the activities. Much of the information that contributes to 
identification of issues under this analytic theme comes from 
the chapter on history, structure, and management capacity of 
the sector. The difference, however, is that emphasis within a 
chapter should be on the subsector under consideration, and 
not on the entire sector. The following are examples of the 
types of information that contribute to an understanding of 
administration and supervision issues: 

managerial and analytical capacity of subsector 
adminstration 

specifications and distribution of authority and 
responsibility 

availability of support resources for monitoring and 

guidance functions 

flow charts of system enrollments 

organization charts (location of subsector within 
ministry and detailed administrative structure of 
subsector and major institutions or programs) 
historical data relevant to present structure 
headteacher or school principal qualifications 
frequency and nature of teacher reviews 
appointment, salary, and promotion policies 
frequency and nature of supervisory visits by system 
personnel 

infrastructure limitations on management 
communications 

The following two examples illustrate a summary of issues 
related to administration and supervision. The first is from the 
vocational and technical education chapter of the Yemen Arab 
Republic sector assessment and the second from the chapter on 
Koranic education in the Somalia sector assessment. 

The inspectorate in technical education is weak; 
even though the whole subsector consists of less than 
1 5 institutions located in urban areas, inspectors are 
able to make visits only once or twice a year. 
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Connections between the schools and the MOE are 
inadequate, increasing the school directors' feelings of 
isolation. Relations at the governorate level are better 
in that technical education directors can visit the 
governorate office very easily, although the ability for 
a governorate office to be of assistance is limited. 
Technical education is considered a national MOE 
program responsibility, (of the MOE and the other 
ministries offering vocational technical training) so all 
major direction and decisions must come from [the 
headquarters at] Sana'a. Within schools there appears 
to be adequate supervision of teachers and good 
administrator-teacher rapport. 

Research capability in vocational and technical 
education in the YAR is weak. MOE personnel 
involved in these programs do not have time to 
conduct the badly-needed studies of needs and 
performance. There is not, as yet, a specialist in 
vocational and technical education at the Educational 
Research Development Center, Sana'a. (Yemen Arab 
Republic sector assessment, pp. 6-45 & 6-46) 

Koranic schools are unique in that no central body 
exists to monitor and support Koranic education. It 
appears that the lack of administration and supervision 
Cors not hinder the effectiveness of the schools in 
teaching a common value system. Some central support 
may be useful, however, to enhance the latent 
functions of the Koranic schools. (Somalia sector 
assessment, p. 5-14) 

• Costs and Financing. As noted earlier m this chapter it 
is important to distinguish between costs and financing. Costs 
refer to the amount of funds required to accomplish a given 
task and financing refers to the sources of these funds. Thus, 
cost issues are those that consider the amounts and ways funds 
are used and financing issues relate to the source of funds to 
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support subsector activities. The following are examples of 
measures that provide information on costs and financing: 

Costs 

-student support by type of program and sources 
(including food, housing, and other subsidies) 
-instructional support by types and sources (including 
costs for teachers, materials and texts, equipment 
maintenance and repairs, examinations, and other 
items) 

-administrative support by types and sources 
-costs per student or graduate by program 
—capital costs 

Financing 

'-government subsidies by levels of government, 
program type, region, and location 

-external assistance agency subsidies by program type, 
region, and location 

-other institutional revenues by type of program and 
kind of revenue producing activity 
-student fees by type and total amount collected 
-other contributions (family, community, or school) 

Discussion of costs and financing issues may be far 
ranging, depending on the structure and activities of the 
subsector under consideration. Three examples are presented 
below, each from a diverse subsector. The first addresses the 
relationships between unit and cycle cost: in secondary schools 
in Indonesia, the second is the introduction to the discussion 
of costs and financing issues related to nonformal education in 
Botswana, and the last ref<^rs to secondary education in Haiti. 

4. What is more interesting from an Indonesian policy 
maker's perspective are the variations in instructional 
years per graduate and their impact on cycle costs. 
Though the unit costs are higher for the private SMA 
[General Senior Secondary School], scenario 1, than the 
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public STM [Senior Technical Secondary School] unit 
costs, the cost per graduate or "cycle cost" is higher 
for STMs. This reflects the relative inefficiency of 
this prograni*s use of existing resources in producing a 
graduate. Comparing attrition cost indices, we see 
that of all the levels of education, public senior 
secondary STMs appear to be using existing resources 
least efficiently, (see attrition cost index of 1.53) 
(Indonesia sector assessment, p. 6-85) 

Issues regarding the costs and financing of 
nonformal education arise in three general areas: 
measuring unit costs, providing less expensive 
fieldworker training, and identifying cost-effective 
methods of NFE [Nonformal Education] services. 
(Botswana sector assessment, p. 9-78) 

Closely related to the issue of organization and 
administration is the one of costs and financing of 
planned improvements in secondary education. The 
weak role played b the public sector in secondary 
education is tied closely to the comparatively low level 
of Government expenditures for education and the 
prospects that this situation is unlikely to change in 
the future. 

The means for financing the development of 
secondary education are, practically speaking, 
unavailable at this time. Government does not have 
the funds, within current budgetary allocations, to 
offer much assistance to private schools. Little in the 
way of external assistance from outside donors can be 
expected in view of the low priorities usually accorded 
to secondary education in development assistance 
strategies. (Haiti sector assessment, pp. 6-34 & 6-35) 

The fifth section of the analysis gives overall conclusions. 
A conclusion is a reasoned judgment or inference about major 
issues within the subsector. The conclusions section should 
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summarize the major findings from the analysis. The 
conclusions should be specific to the subsector and must be 
supported by the information contained in the earlier parts of 
the analysis. 

Given below are two examples of conclusions related to 
teacher training. The first is one of the conclusions from the 
sector assessment conducted in Somalia. The next example is 
the second conclusion concerning teacher training from the 
Botswana sector assessment. 

Conclusion 1 . Teacher education facilities do not 
need to be expanded. Instead, the emphasis should be 
on quality. The provision of high quality training for 
both pre-service and inservice teachers is a principal 
means to enhance educational quality in schools. 
Earlier chapters describing the specific education and 
training subscctors identified enhanced educational 
quality as the primary need of the education system. 
The discussion in this section has emphasized the role 
of the teacher in improving educational quality. 
Success of that strategy depends, however, on the 
quality of teacher training and the effectiveness of 
policies to ensure that all student teachers receive 
such training. (Somalia sector assessment, p. 9-28) 

Conclusion 2 . Current pre-service and in-service 
teacher education programs should be reviewed with a 
view to strengthening the more effective ones to 
support the proposed expansion of basic education. 
(Botswana sector assessment, p. 6-39) 

The final part of the analysis contains recommendations or 
policy options for the subsector. Recommendations and policy 
options are different, although related. A recommendation is a 
statement that provides advice or counsel for action whereas a 
policy option provides decision choices. This section should 
focus on major concerns in the subsector and be based on the 
earlier analysis. To the extent possible, it is important to list 
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recommendations in priority order. Two examples follow. The 
first is an excerpt from the recommendations section of the 
vocational and technical education chapter from the Yemen 
Arab Republic. 

6.3.1 Students, Curriculum^ and Cost Recommendations 

On-the-job training is an option already in place 
at every level of private sector enterprise, from the 
informal small-scale industries to the nation's largest 
factories. What is lacking within these programs is a 
prerequisite general education program that promotes 
an acceptable level of literacy and numeracy. The 
worlds of work and learning need not be separate, and 
in the YAR progress can be made quickly in linking 
them. For example, the workshops of the VTC's 
[Vocational Training Centers] and TSS's [Technical 
Secondary Schools] are already available to private 
citizens for auto repair [and] furniture repair. Such 
arrangements could be institutionalized and made a 
regular part of the school's operation. Earnings from 
such activities could reduce VTC and TSS recurrent 
costs as well as serve the purpose of introducing 
students to the experiences and responsibilities of 
work. Students could also be encouraged to use their 
ample vacation periods for organized apprenticeships in 
fields related to their studies. An informal precedent 
already exists in that many students attend double- 
shift secondary schools while employed in private- 
sector jobs in their non-school hours. (Yemen Arab 
Republic sector assessment, p. 6-48) 

The second example is one of the recommendations from the 
primary education chapter of the Haiti sector assessment. 
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Recommendation 3 - Management Improve the 
management and planning capabilities of those in 
decisionmaking positions in public and private 
educational institutions . 

This objective is best attained through a training 
program that allows for addressing an individual's 
specific needs. It calls for a pragmatic approach to 
attaining the specific skills required, rather than long- 
term training in more general areas such as theories of 
management. (Haiti sector assessment, p. 5-92) 

This chapter has described the analytical context and 
content required for each chapter of an assessment. The 
policy context has been discussed. Subsectors have been 
defined and data needs addressed in some detail. Five analytic 
themes were defined and illustrations given to show how these 
thematic areas can assist in analysis. 
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7. WRITING 

The formal record of an assessment is the written report 
that documents and summarizes its results. This document 
provides baseline data that will be referred to frequently and 
that can serve as an effective planning tool. It is important 
that the report be well organized, clearly presented, and 
carefully written. This part of the manual addresses the 
writing style and the format suggested for the assessment 
report. 

7.1 THE RESEARCH TASK 

Each chapter should be organized and presented so the 
reader can follow the logical progression of ideas from the 
beginning to the end. Every assertion should be supported by 
appropriate evidence and be accompanied by a suitable 
explanation and justification. Recommendations should logically 
follow from the analysis of constraints, issues, and conclusions 
which precede them. 

The need for a clearly presented relationship between 
evidence and the resulting conclusions and recommendations is 
of critical importance if the recommendations are to be 
understood, accepted, and implemented. Unfortunately, many 
professionals have favorite themes or solutions that influence 
their recommendations in a wide range of situations regardless 
of the data. It is essential that the research task be thorough 
enough to provide enough data of sufficient breadth and quality 
to identify problems and alternative solutions. This will permit 
accurate conclusions to be reached so that the recommendations 
arc appropriate, valid, and feasible for the existing situation. 
Suggested ways to ensure the required degree of precision arc 
given below. 

The first major activity for implementing an assessment is 
data collection. It is essential that all team members 
understand the purpose and objectives of the assessment so 
that the right kinds of data arc collected for analysis. 
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Emphasis should be on the gathering together of existing data, 
as the limited time and resources for this type of assessment 
do not allow for the design and implementation of surveys to 
obtain new information. Much existing information needed for 
sector assessments is available in published sources and 
collections of statistics that are available through government 
offices. Some data are not in published form and have to be 
collected from relevant institutions and individuals. It is 
essential for the researcher to be familiar with all published 
sources of data at the beginning of the assessment to conserve 
valuable professional time. It is the knowledge about what 
data exist in relation to the data needs for the assessment as 
discussed in Chapter 6 of this manual, and an understanding of 
relevant policy questions, that make it possible to ask 
appropriate questions of participating institutions and 
individuals. Knowledge about the available data bases prior to 
interviewing individuals knowledgeable about the education 
sector enables inquiry about gaps in the data bases or 
clarification of discrepancies in the data. 

A key responsibility of the researcher is to interpret the 
data that have been gathered. Interpretation is more than 
merely reporting what exists. It consists of understanding 
individual data units, how those units relate to each other, and 
their implications with respect to the current status in each 
subsector. 

7.2 WRITING STYLE 

Use plain, clear, and simple sentences that are easy to 
understand. The vocabulary, construction, and explanations of 
technical concepts should be intelligible to an educated layman. 
Many readers will not be professionally trained in education, 
statistics, or economics. Avoid long sentences, technical 
jargon, and vague words. Always select a simple sentence over 
a more complex one, and active over passive voice when possi- 
ble. If a long sentence is used, follow it with a short one. 
Table 7.1 presents examples of two very different writing styles 
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Table lA 
Sample Writing Styles 



Paragraph A 

Two factors should be noted, however, about the 
instances in which this strategy seems to be having 
success: (1) The PVOs [Private Voluntary Organizations] 
generally provide a higher level of input than the 
government can presently afford, even in its existing 
schools. (2) In a number of cases, the strategy works 
because people with a religious motivation are ready to 
labor for the cammon good at very low wage rates (mission 
school teachers commonly earn 40-70% of the already low 
salaries of public school teachers) and are not concerned 
that the institution turn a profit. It is not inconceivable 
that a similar degree of commitment could one day be 
generated by the government for the development struggle, 
nation-building, cultural revitalization etc., but for the 
present these conditions do not seem to obtain. 

Paragraph B 

Two factors should be noted, however, about the cases 
where this strategy seems to have been successful. The 
PVOs generally provide more support than Government can 
presently afford, even for its existing schools; and in some 
cases the strategy works because people with a religious 
motivation are willing to work at very low wages. Mission 
school teachers commonly earn 40-70 percent of the 
already low salaries of public school teachers, for example, 
and are generally not concerned that the institution makes 
a profit. Overall, the private voluntary schools perform a 
vital function with relative efficiency. 
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used to convey the same information. These are examples from 
a sector assessment document. Paragraph A uses complex 
language and long sentences. Paragraph B, on the other hand, 
uses clear language and simple sentences. Note how much 
easier it is to understand what the writer is saying in the 
second paragraph. Professionals often make the mistake of 
thinking that more complex writing is an indication of greater 
knowledge or intelligence. This is not the case. It takes jreat 
skill to communicate complex ideas in writing so that a reader 
can understand them easily and quickly. And, if writers want 
their ideas taken seriously and their recommendations 
implemented, they must communicate them clearly to the busy 
professionals who are making decisions in the education sector. 

Technical terminology can efficiently convey abstract 
concepts to highly trained groups of professionals, but should 
be avoided in a sector assessment. Where special technical 
terms must be used, they should be defined carefully when first 
introduced. An example definition follows: 

Internal efficiency issues relate to the degree to which 
the education system is making the best use of 
resources and operating in a cost effective manner. 
Internal efficiency topics considered in this assess- 
ment include student flow within schools, class size, 
student age, teacher effectiveness, quality of 
instruction, availability of instructional materials, 
language of instruction, examinations, curriculum, and 
student movement between schools. 

The general tone of the writing should be encouraging and 
positive. It should reflect an analytical rather than a negative 
attitude. Shortcomings and weaknesses should be referred to, 
but the emphasis should be on identifying solutions rather than 
allocating responsibility for failures. 
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7.3 FORMAT 

It is helpful to have chapters within a single assessment 
follow a similar format. If this is done consistently, read rs 
become familiar with the information layout of the chapters. 
This makes it easier to locate the same kinds of information in 
different chapters. Experience has demonstrated that it is 
helpful to use a simple decimal numbering system for each 
chapter, as has been done with this manual. This system 
makes it possit' to organize a long and complex report in a 
way that is ea>y for the reader to follow. The first number of 
each sec /.on is the chapter number and conveys information 
about the content area. Numbering pages within chapters (eg., 
1-1, 1-2, . . . 1-56 for the first chapter) aiso makes it easier 
for each chapter to be prepared and reproduced separately. 
This is an important f tor when a large team is working under 
time pressure. 

The variety of areas researched during an assessment, and 
the different nntexts of subsectors, make it impossible to have 
an inflexible .napter format. This section addresses variations 
on a basic format that have been found useful in a variety of 
situations. eaders may wish to refer to Section 6.1 to refresh 
their memories on the range of content areas in an assessment, 

• Synthesis. As noted in Chapter 6, the synthesis is an 
overview of the status, needs, constraints, conclusions, and 
recommendations for the entire education sector and its larger 
context. The following outline could be followed, with the 
same numbering of sections to make it easier to compare 
assessments from different countries. 

1. Synthesis 

1.1 Context 

1.2 Policy Concerns 

1.3 Synthesis of Recommendations 

1.4 Summary of Subsector 
Recommendations 
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• Economic and Fiscal Analysis. This chapter of the 
assessment has four major topics as discussed in Section 6 of 
this manual. These are: (1) an analysis of macro-economic 
conditions and trends; (2) governmental fiscal capacity; 
(3) manpower supply and demand; and (4) unit costs, cycle 
costs, and returns to education. Within this overall structure, 
there will be variations reflecting conditions specific to each 
country. Table 7.2, on the next two pages, gives examples of 
outlines from the economic and fiscal analyses chapters of 
assessments conducted in the Yemen Arab Republic and Haiti. 

Note that even though both outlines address the same 
major topics, there are large differences between them in the 
kinds and level of detail that are included. These differences 
can largely be attributed to the inclusion of a discussion of the 
historical context and a focus on the private sector in the 
Haiti sector assessment. The individuals responsible for the 
analysis in Haiti observed that the country's history had 
resulted in an unusual situation which needed to be described 
for the reader to fully understand the current economic 
conditions. Similarly, the major and unusual role of the 
private sector in the Haitian education system required that the 
economic and fiscal analysis include the very active private 
sector in addition to the public sector. 

A second major difference between the two outlines is in 
the final section. The Haiti assessment closes with a series of 
conclusions and recommendations. The assessment from the 
Yemen Arab Republic takes a significantly different approach. 
It ends with a list of policy options, describing each of these 
and what outcomes might be anticipated if each one were to be 
adopted. This latter approach, combined with a comprehensive 
synthesis chapter, is likely to be most useful to policymakers 
and planners in the education sector. 
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• Management of Education. The efficient allocation of 
resources for different planned educational outcomes is a 
critical responsibility of officials in the education sector. This 
responsibility requires effective management of resources for 
education. A suggested format for describing and analyzing 
management of the education sector in Indonesia is contained 
in Table 7.3. The approach consists of a status section, 
followed by a carefully organized analysis, and ending with 
conclusions and recomm^^ndations. 

In the assessments conducted in Botswana, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Somalia, and the Yemen Arab Republic, the individual 
subsector chapters each addressed the history and structure of 
the education sector with particular emphasis on the subsector 
being described in that chapter. This resulted in some 
duplication of information among chapters in a single 
assessment. It would be more appropriate and efficient for this 
description to constitute the first part of the chapter on 
management of the education sector. A section on the history 
of the education sector should be brief and emphasize how 
policy changes have affected the education sector. A section 
on the structure of the sector would include organization 
charts of the sector and would describe what kinds of decisions 
are made at which bureaucratic levels. This would serve as an 
introduction to the analysis of management capacity and as a 
background for all subsector chapters. 

• Formal Education. Chapters on primary education, 
secondary education, teacher education, and higher education 
can usually follow the same general r'ormat. If preprimary 
education is covered separately from primary education, it also 
can follow a similar format. 
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As discussed in Section 6, each chapter on formal 
education has six major topics of discussion: status, needs, 
plans, analysis, conclusions, and recommendations. How each of 
these is discussed within the assessment can vary according to 
different situations among countries. Table 7.4 gives examples 
of outlines from primary education chapters of sector 
assessments for Botswana, Haiti, and the Yemen Arab Republic. 
Although these outlines are similar in many ways, there are 
some significant differences. 

First, despite the structural similarities of the chapters, 
there are differences that reflect circumstances unique to a 
particular country. The assessment from the Yemen Arab 
Republic, for example, paid particular attention to the Koranic 
schools which have a significant role in that country. Second, 
the same subject can receive very different treatment from 
assessment to assessment. For example. Table 7.4 shows that 
both the Botswana and Haiti assessments present a discussion 
of the structure of primary education. As shown by the actual 
assessment documents, referenced in this manual, the 
complexity of the Haitian context required much greater 
descriptive detail and a different kind of analysis than 
Botswana. 

Third, the examples indicate that it is easy to adapt an 
entire discussion area: each outline in Tab!e 7.4 has a unique 
organization for the final section even though it addresses the 
same area. To the extent possible, however, it is useful to 
have a consistent format for all chapters within an assessment 
even though there may be significant organizational differences 
between assessments. 

• Vocational and Technical Education and Nonformal 
Education. These two subsectors often present organizational 
difficulties in an assessment. This is because they frequently 
have a more diverse composition than subsectors in formal 
education. 
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Vocational and technical education may be tied closely to 
formal education, it may overlap with formal education 
somewhat, or the two may operate totally independently. Its 
structure will affect the chapter format to a certain degree. 
Table 7.5 gives examples of how information on vocational and 
technical education was presented in three separate sector 
assessments. The general format for each of the chapters is 
similar but each has unique features. There is an interesting 
variation for the status sections that describe the training 
programs. In both the Liberia and Yemen Arab Republic 
assessments this is organized according to the sponsorship of 
various training programs. In the Haiti sector assessment the 
program descriptions were organized according to their content 
areas. 

Nonformal education programs are usually offered by a very 
diverse group of sponsors and cover a wide range of content 
areas. Consequently, it is often difficult to present the 
information in a way that reflects the diversity within the 
subscctor while still treating it as a unified subsystem. In 
some cases, assessments have treated different components of 
the subsector in separate chapters. Readers are referred to 
the sector assessment that was conducted in Somalia for an 
example of this approach. In this case, separate chapters 
addressed health, agricultural, and adult basic education. Table 
7.6 shows an outline of the chapter on nonformal education 
from the sector assessment in Botswana. The status section of 
this chapter presented the major programs separately but the 
entire subsector was treated as a system in the analysis 
section. 

• Special Studies. Each country and educational system 
has its own unique features. It is sometimes important to 
accommodate these features by special studies in the sector 
assessment. The sector assessment in Haiti, for example, 
included two special studies: on school feeding and on 
textbooks. The outlines for these studies are in Table 7.7. 
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Table 1.6 

Outline of Chapter on Nonformal Education 
from Botswana Sector Assessment 



9*0 Nonformal Education 

9.1 Status 

9.1.1 Historical Setting 

9.1Ji National Goals and Strategics 

9.1.3 Structure of the Subsector 

9.1.4 Programs 

9.1.4.1 Agricultural 
9.1.4:2 Health Education 

9.1.4.3 Government-Sponsored Education for Non- 
Agricultural Life Skills and Income Generation 

9.1.5 Summary 

9.2 Analysis 

9^,1 Needs 
92JL Plans 
9.23 Constraints 

9.2.3.1 Human Resources Constraints 

9.2.3.2 Financial Constraints 

9.2.3.3 Organizational Constraints 

9.2.3.4 Socio/Economic/Physical Environmental Constraints 
9JL4 Issues 

9.2.4.1 External Efficiency 

9.2.4.2 Internal Efficiency 

9.2.4.3 Access and Equity 

9.2.4.4 Administration and Supervision 

9.2.4.5 Costs and Financing 
9.2.5 Conclusions 

9.3 Recommendations 

9.3.1 First Priority - External Efficiency 

9.3.2 Second Priority - Internal Efficiency 

9.3.3 Third Priority - Administration and Supervision 
9J.4 Fourth Priority - Access and Equity 

S.3.5 Fifth Priority - Costs and Financing 
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The assessments from Haiti and Indonesia contain chapters 
addressing external assistance to the sector. The format for 
such special studies will be determined by the nature of the 
study. 

• Background Documents. The collection of resource 
documents that provide background material and data for the 
assessment have already been described elsewhere in this 
manual (e.g., Sections 4.5 and 6). Full citations for these 
documents should be included as part of the assessment report. 
Table 7.8 contains an example of some of the resource 
documents from the Somalia assessment. Note that complete 
identifying information is necessary so that the documents can 
be located for further study. In this example there are three 
items (by Adam, Ahmad, and Bellville) that would be very 
difficult to locate because there is so little identifying 
information. 

• Annexes. Everv sector assessment will have annexes. 
These may include information such as the names of individuals 
who served on review committees or coordinating groups, or 
individuals interviewed during the sector assessment. Table 7.9 
contains pages from the Yemen Arab Republic and the Haiti 
sector assessments. Each is part of a list of individuals 
contacted by members of the assessment team. These examples 
illustrate that there are different ways for such information to 
be presented. The first of these emphasizes institutions, 
whereas the second emphasizes individuals. 

A list of acronyms is often a very useful annex. Table 
7.10 includes part of the acronym list from the Haiti sector 
assessment. This particular example was chosen because it 
includes both French and English acronyms with explanations in 
both languages. 
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Table 7.8 

Example of List of Resource Documents 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Soraall £4ucatioa and Humxn Resources 

Adam, Hussein M An Overview of Somali Policies Towards Training and 
Manpower. Paper presented at the KAURP workshop. Arusha: 
November 5-8, 1979. 

Adam, Hussein WL, ed, Somalia and the World. Vol. II. 

Adam, Hussein ML, ed. Somalia: Revolutionary Transformation. Somali 
papers presented at the Third Frantz Fanon Conference. Mogadishu: 
June 1979. 

Ahmad, Jusuf J. Analyzing the Options. UK Environment Programs. 
Nairobi: 198Z 

Awaleh, A. L and J. A, Johnston, eds. Population: Social and Economic 
' Employment in Somalia. From the proceedings. First National Seminar 
on population, Mogadishu: Ministry of Education/UNESCO, 1981. 

Belvillc, Claudia. Report of a Three-week Sociocultural Reconnaissance 
of the Refugee Population in the Godo Region, June 1982. 

Box, T. W. Central Rangelands Development Project. Somalia. Consultant 
Report, November 1982. 

Berry, L., T. Tauras and R. Ford. Eastern Africa Country Profiles: 
Somalia. Worcester Clark University. November 1980. 

Birks J. S. and C A. Sinclair. International Migration and Development 
in the Arab Region. Geneva: International Labor Office, 1980. 

Callison. C S. and D. W. Dijerkman. Economic Analysis for Somalia. 
FTS4-85 CDSS. April 1983. 

Central Bank of Somalia Annual Report and Statement of Accounts. 1981. 
Mogadishu: Economic Research and Statistics Department. 1982. 

Central Bank of Somalia. Bulletin. December 1982. No. 52. Mogadishu: 
Economic Research and Statistics Department, 1982. 
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8- PRESENTATION 

This chapter of the manual suggests ways to present 
results of the sector assessment. The first section covers oral 
presentations or briefings, and the second describes the steps 
necessary to prepare the final written report. The third 
section discusses important aspects related to distribution of 
the completed report. These are general suggestions, and 
individual situations will require modified approaches to suit 
their specific needs, 

8.1 ORAL PRESENTATION 

During the preparation of the assessment, and at its 
conclusion, there will be many opportunities to present 
preliminary impressions and provisional recommendations to the- 
advisory group that is guiding the team and to high-level 
policymakers and planners. Oral presentations which briefly 
summarize the results will be expected, even when these sanie 
individuals have been provided with advance drafts for their 
review. Many policymakers, and even middle-level planners 
during very busy periods of work, simply do not have enough 
time to carefully read long and detailed documents. They need 
clearly presented summaries. Preparation for oral presentations 
must be done with great care and skill so that the short 
amount of time available will be used most effectively. If the 
presentation time is limited, it is useful to rehearse the 
presentation so that it can be altered if necessary. Be sure to 
allow sufficient time for the audience to make suggestions and 
ask questions. 

The particular audience for each oral presentation will 
determine the structure, details required, and emphasis given to 
particular aspects. It is important to prcoare a written outline 
for an oral report prior to each meeting to ensure that the 
presentation is well organized and clearly covers all important 
points. Even experienced speakers will sometimes stray from 
the main points of presentations if they do not follow a 
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carefully prepared outline. It is essential that the oral 
presentation begins with a brief overview and that it covers all 
major points of the written chapter that it summarizes. 

Table 8.1 provides the first of two examples of 
presentation outlines. This first outline summarizes the entire 
Haiti sector assessment. This presentation was made to 
individuals responsible for policies and decisions related to 
funds of a major external assistance agency in Haiti. It 
consisted of six major sections. The first three are very 
general and provide background about the sector assessment: 
its objectives, the general focus of the recommendations, and 
the assessment information base. Sections 4 and 5 relate to 
Haiti, summarizing major policy issues facing the government 
and providing background information on the status of 
education. The 6th section summarizes the important influence 
of education on development. Section 7 cites the overriding 
issues for the education sector as discussed in the synthesis 
chapter of the assessment, and the final section gives the 
overall recommendations for the entire sector. Use of this 
outline as a guide for the oral presentation ensured that these 
important topics were covered, that decisionmakers were aware 
of the context and objectives of the assessment, and that the 
rationale for recommendations was included in the discussion of 
the issues. The overall recommendations were given last, so 
that their relationships with all of the preceding information 
could most easily be understood. Other topics that would 
probably have been of interest to listeners include a summary 
of the macro-economic analysis, the costs of education, and 
manpower supply and demand. 

The second example of a presentation outline is given in 
Table 8.2, for a briefing on a single subsector. This 
presentation was made to an Interministerial Steering 
Committee which guided the team that conducted an assessment 
in Botswana. The presentation addressed the nonformal 
education subsector. 

The discussion of this outline focuses on the purposes of 
each part of the presentation. The individual giving the report 
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Tabic 8.1 

Presentation Outline Example for an Entire Sector Assessment 

(Haiti) 



1. Obi«c(Iv« •( (h« Ass«cc««a( 

« Identify, wUhitt the fnmework of tfce GovernmenC of HiUr* fOiU for . this 
lector, wayx to ntkc more efncieot «se of Hiitri capicitics iid rciourecj, both 
cxisttAC lad new 

• Eftcourmje t« cveo closer coordiDttiot betweeo the Goveraweat of Hiiti ind the 
interaitioail dooor commuoity 

2. G«ii«rtl F«eMS ^f the ReeomcaeaditUis 

• Strentthea basic education 

• Improve incomc-produeint akitis 

« Strentthea cristint public and private educational in*«c>'^:ions 

« Conduct plaaninc surveys 

« Improve donor coordination 

3. C«for«sa(Ioa Base Ur Assessaieat 

• An cicht-penon team of specialists in Haiti for cieht weeks 

• More tha« 250 /iatcrviewx conducted i* Haiti: Ministries of Education, Health, 
Plannint, and Ajricutturc; tovcrnment aad private primacy and secondary schools 
in urbaa and rural areas; universities and teacher traininc institations; vocational 
and teehaicat trainint schools; alt major donors 

« Review of a ore than 200 reports aad rcUtcd documents 

4. Fire Global Policy Issues Fadne the tmxtnmtnt 

o Educatioa aad humaa resources procnms must be improved but the current insti- 
tutional and fiscal capacity of tovemmeat cannot support the required activities 

• Coordination of activities is difficult, especially when so many arc opcratint 
within the private sector 

• Economic trowth cannot take place without an effective protnm for <levelopint 
ineome-producinc skills 

• Plan nine subseetors is hampered by a shortat^-of reliable aad current 
information 

• No plan exists for the tovernmcnt to coordinate the many donor and private 
sector education and human resources activities with national development coals 

5. Status Hithlithts 

• One of the poorest countries in the world, with thrcc-fourtM of lU tiK million 
people below the level of absolute poverty 

• Deterioration of the natural environment by soil erosion and deforcsution 

• Malnutrition, especially amont children, is serious; one of the highest rates in 
the world 

• Human and institutional resources are seriously underdeveloped 

• Educational opportunities are severely limited and literacy was about 2Z percent 
in I9S0 

• Capacity, efficiency, and quality of education are low at all levels, with heavy 
dependence on the private sector 

• An Education Reform has recently beiua, but needs support 

• Donor assistance is low in the cduotion sector (5^ percent of the total, or 
aoout St.7 million, in I9S3) 
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4. R«U •f E^ttcmtUa U D«v«Upai«Bt 

• Economic returns on c<lucaCioa UvcjtmcftU will cquti or exceed tavcstmeaU in 
physioil tarnjinicturc projcctt 

• Educadom lits f»r rcAcixiof effccti, apccitlly fcacrmUrcd priaury: tmprovcd 
diiCrtbuCtoo of iaoomc, health tad autritioa, aad lociil equity 

• Foroul trmiaiaf cootributes toward dcvelopinc m labor force for effective 
produclioa, by traasmittiac appropriate attitudci, habits, aad $cIf-di$cipUne skills 

• Worldwide comparative studies reported by the World Baak have showa that a 20 
pcrceat iacrcasc im literacy was accompaaied by a 0^ pcreeat tain ia the annual 
rate of srowth for gross domestic product 

« Basic education to at least the fourth year of the primary cycle is widely 
regarded as accctsary to support improvecaeats ia atriculturc; four years of basic 
education will increase farm productivity by about 13 percent 

• Changes in social and political awareocjs are a sicntficant lonj-tcrm effect of 
cducatioa 

7. Elfbt lacuea Dlseauc4 !■ the Sya thesis Chapter 

• Policy reform 

• Institutional capacity 

• ftanninf and management capacity 

• The private sector role 
o Resource utilization 

• Dcaor coordination 

• Information for plan&int 

• The laacuafc of i&stniction 

t. Reeoiameadatioat Prcscatcd !■ the SyathesU Chapter _ 

There are five rccommendattoni and a suftcstcd set of M supporting activities. 
They focus on the foUowiat three seoeral areic 

• C«atrtb«tiac to Natloaal Social aad Eeoa«mte Dcrclopm«at: 

- Streattheaiat basic cducatioa 

- Improviot income-produeiac skills through public aad private aooformai 
cducatioa pro trams aad urceted programs in vocationil and technical 
cducatioa 

- Improviat coordination of doaor aaivitles 

• Buildlne CapaeUy wlthla the EHR Sector 

- Strea{thcniflc existiat public sad privxte sector cducatioaa! institutions 
Developiac a tarceted traiaiac procnm for institutioaal developracat 

• i.akUi: More EffleJcat Use of ExUtUc R«ourcec 

~ laCTcasiaf the availability of iastructjoaal materials 

- Improviat and exteadias the prcprimary aad primary school feediac 
procraias 

- Iroprovi^s the iaserviee traiaiac for public aad private primary school 
teachers 

- Coaduetias basic plaaaiac surveys (manpower supply and demand survey, 
educational manatemcat iaformatioa system, ideatificatioa of successful 
Boaformal cducatioa protrami, exploratioa of the possible wide use of 
educatioaal radio for multiple purposes, examiaation of alternative primary- 
level instmctionat systems) 
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Tabic 8^ 

Presentation Outline Example for a Single Subsector 



X. tatrodttcUos 

• Assessment of the nonforoial educattoa sabsector 

• Def lattioo: any !eirnin( activity ostside the stnicture of the fornul education 
system that b consciously aimed at meetloc sp^fic learning needs of partteuUr 
subgroups in the community* be they chSldren^ youth, or itdntts 

• Conduct of asst(nmeat: approximately 50 Individuals Interviewed and 100 
documents reviewed 

2« Summary •f Fladla^s fcr the Nonformal Edacatloa S«bcee(or 

2.1 MAjor Strcttcths 

• Variety of aetivities: lar^e aumber of people served by a wide ranje of 
or^anizatloiis and in many different subject areas 

« Active subse^on many people eax^C^ > tar^e number of governmental 

and non-tovernmentat ortantxatloos 
« Extremely well conccptnallzed and coordinated system, cspeetally in the 

publie sector 

2.2 Major Issaes 

• Duplication in noncovcramental activities 

• Noncovcramental activities do not always support aatioaat (oals even 
though they may use (;^Ycrament fnads 

• Less expensive training la the Mlaistry of Health is much more effieient 
and effective than tr^nlnf provided by Ministry of Atriculture 

• Rural Extension Coordination Committee has important task but no power to 
ensure that its polieies arc carried oat 

2J CoselusioBS 

• The data base on nonformal education aetivities is insufficient 

« Moit nonformal education programs -ire not linked elosety to employment 
opportunities 

« Nonformal education Is not well coordinated internally or well integrated 
with formal education 

• The research and evaluation capabiti'ies related to nonformal education need 
to be strengthened 

• Manpower needs for nonformal education arc not well defined 

• Training of fieldworkcrs appears to be in need of evaluation 

• Procedures for recruiting and pUein( nonformal education fieldworkcrs arc 
not optimal 

• Linkages amon( research, trainint, and information dissemination arc weak 
or lackint 

• Some existing policies complicate nonformal education activities, particularly 
in income generation 
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Tabic Z2 (contiaucd) 



2.4 Rcc«««€a^«CUac 

• Uok Kooforcoal cduc&tloa protrmmi more ^(rticUy (o «mp(oym<«( 
«P(»ort«aI(ics &ad activltia (tuC coatributc (o a better quIlCy «r UCc 

• Evaluate meed Tor a bddcc&f procram froa (&c Hatiooal Literacy 
rroc'raamc (o (he Soooodtnr School Corrcspoadcacc Frocramme aad 
4e««rabilUy cf offcriot formil c^acatloo throuth Che DepartmeaC of 
Hoa-Fornat Educadoa 

2.4«2 Uccraal Efflcicacy 

« Dcsica aad iiutiCute a ncduaUn for coUcctiac a«<S storiac relevaat 

data Oft ftooforouLl edacaCioa procr&ou 
« EYataaCe (raiaiot « 4lffcreat cadre* aad develop a bccter 

laecfaaftUffl for rccnutiac ptaclftc fiddwocten 
« Addc^ the extcat to wkkh the ftoafomil cdacaUca projoctx a«d 

activities or ftoacoverKoteatal orsaalxatloat Cii tovcranecic's prlorittct 
« U*c ftoaforcoal cdacacioa oore cxteoiWdjr « a forvm for pUoC 

activtClet to develop ftcw ncthodotocics 
« Bctin dUlot«e to alter coofUctioc tovcruiacac poUdci ChaC hamper 

dcvdopracAt of smati bttuaess U the rvral arcu 
« Improve the laCctratioa «f formal aad ftooforcul cdacatloa 

2,0 A4«UUtr«tt«« and Sap<rTt«U« 

• Provide district aad vitUje levd wofkcn wich traioioc lo 
admlalstratloa aod oaaatcmeat 

• Develop Botswana'i racifch capacity la -rcUtioo to cooformil 
cducadoa 

2.4.4 Acc<«« akd Eq«Uy , . . . 

• Cooduct tmall-fcale occds iTvnmcot^ to idcactir the kiods oi 
■oaCormal cdvtcacioo tctiviuci desired by p»rtiaiUr aubtroups of 
Batxwaoa 

2.4.5 Ortx ««d n«««d«c 

• Develop aod iostitute* mcduatjmx for data coUcctloo oa lavcstmcaU 
to, and cojti of, nOflforxail cdodcion activities. 
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should begin with a concise description of the assignment to 
set the context for the more focused information to follow. 
This introduction should include which subsector is under 
discussion, what is included in the subsector, and which data 
sources were used for the subsector assessment (see the last 
point of Section 1 of the Table 8.2 sample outline). 

A major part of the presentation consists of a summary of 
the results. It is important to cover four basic topics in 
relation to the findings that follow from the assessment of the 
subsector: major strengths, major issues, conclusions, and 
recommendations. Section 2 of the outline addresses the 
summary of findings. 

It is important to begin with a recognition of the strengths 
and major achievements in the subsector that have become 
evident as a result of the assessment. Changes are generally 
based on improving what already exists. For this reason it is 
essential to present a clear and complete description of the 
foundation. 

The part of the presentation that summarizes the issues 
that have emerged through the assessment process is critical. 
It has to be well organized and logical, with the salient points 
made clearly and concisely. The presenter must be very 
sensitive to local issues and concerns while addressing issues 
that may be associated with strong feelings among members of 
the audience. A lack of sensitivity might mean that the 
identified ideas and suggestions are not accepted, even though 
they may be valid and accurate. 

The conclusions should follow logically from the data that 
are cited. The rationale for each conclusion should be 
presented so that it is easy to understand why it was reached. 
The recommendations should follow logically from the 
conclusions. In making recommendations it is important to use 
a speaking tone that is not imperative, indicating a willingness 
to incorporate suggestions and concerns of those listening to 
the presentation. This presentation would have been 
strengthened by inclusion of a summary of the costs of inputs 
to incorporate suggestions and concerns of those listening to 
relation to outputs. 
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It is essential to allow sufficient time at the end of the 
presentation for questions and discussion. Th-^ concerns or 
clarifications may not be resolved during the presentation, but 
members of the audience can direct the assessor to other 
individuals, institutions, or documents for additional 
information. For example, during the presentation that was 
made from this outline two comments were raised by members 
of the Interministerial Reference Group. These related to the 
role of nonformal education in citizenship education and in 
language training for Batswana not fluent in the national 
language (Setswana). 

Assessors should recognize that the presentation is an 
excellent opportunity to listen to all comments and suggestions 
in response to the presentation. It is often difficult to be a 
good listener and not argue when others make points that you 
disagree with. Those providing guidance often have important 
and different points of view which should be considered when 
revising the report. It is advisable to take careful notes on 
comments and suggestions that are made, including who 
contributed them, so that it is possible to follow up on them 
later, if necessary. 

Assessors must also be familiar enough with the work that 
they have done so that they can respond to questions asked 
during the oral presentation. It is also advisable to note all 
questions asked during a review to ensure that they are 
covered in sufficient detail in the revised assessment document. 

8.2 PRODUCING THE ASSESSMENT DOCUMENT 

It is the responsibility of each team member to give the 
team leader a draft document based on the work conducted 
during the assignment. This draft should contain all the 
material that was agreed upon in the terms of reference, 
presented in the appropriate format. The team leader is 
ultimately responsible for the substance of the entire sector 
assessment document. 

The team leader is also responsible for ensuring that the 
final document is produced. The last production stage is 
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difficult and time consuming, particulary if the assessment is 
extensive. It will involve retyping all chapters, for example, if 
word processing is not available at the draft preparation stage. 
At a minimum, it should include a careful review of each 
chapter to ensure that it is consistent and accurate; that all 
the tables and charts are clear, accurate, and appropriately 
marked; that it is well organized; and that there are no 
typographical errors. It should be carefully edited and 
professionally presented to encourage its widespread use. 

8.3 DISTRIBUTION 

Data and analysis on the education sector arc of no value 
unless they are available for use. Thus, distribution of the 
assessment document is an extremely important part of the 
assessment process. This is ultimately the responsibility of the 
organization that sponsored its preparation. If a comprehensive 
sector assessment has been conducted, it is recommended that 
it be available to all involved in education, including 
representatives of public, private, and external assistance 
agency institutions. It is important for the team to prepare a 
list of individuals and organizations whom it feels should 
receive copies of the assessment document. The sponsoring 
organizations will determine the order and manner in which 
distribution will occur, and decide who will be responsible for 
this activity. 

Who should receive copies of the document will vary from 
country to country. The following categories of recommended 
potential recipients arc given for illustrative purposes. The list 
should include a wide range of individuals from the ministry of 
education, or its equivalent. There are probably several 
individuals from other ministries who should also receive 
copies. Such ministries might include finance, planning, 
information, and statistics. At least parts of the sector 
assessment document should be shared with representatives of 
other ministries who have a significant role in educational 
activities. For example, the ministries of health and education 
could probably use the chapter on nonformal education and, if 
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formal education activities are decentralized, other government 
agencies should probably be included. 

Private and external assistance agencies engaged in the 
education sector should not be overlooked. Many educational 
activities are conducted through private sector proprietary and 
voluntary organizations and it is essential that they be included 
if the education sector is to be regarded as a system by all 
involved. Resources can be used more efficiently if there is 
coordination among all individual and institutional stakeholders 
involved in education. For this reason it is important for 
external assistance agencies to be included on the distribution 
list. Other organizations with resource centers, such as 
university libraries, national libraries, and research centers 
should also receive copies. 
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9, OUTCOMES 

This chapter responds to anticipated questions readers 
might have regarding the outcomes following actual applications 
of sector assessments. Is there any evidence, for example, that 
recommendations firmly based on data can initiate changes that 
improve education systems? Recent experience with sector 
assessments has demonstrated positive effects on educational 
change in several countries. This chapter of the manual 
addresses this topic. 

9J EXAMPLES OF SECTOR ASSESSMENT OUTCOMES 

This section summarizes activities that have occurred in 
Somalia and Botswana in response to recommendations of sector 
assessments. These assessments were sponsored by the Office 
of Education in the Bureau for Science and Technology of the 
Agency for International Development and were conducted by 
teams of external consultants working with local colleagues in 
Somalia and Botswana. This chapter is based on a report 
prepared by Windham in 1985 {Improving the Efficiency of 
Educational Systems [FEES] Project: Background. Activities, and 
Accomplishments). 

• Somalia. A sector assessment was conducted in 
Somalia in 1984. It had a dramatic impact on policy review 
due to two factors. The first was the active participation of 
government officials and representatives of major external 
assistance agencies in the planning, conduct, and review of the 
assessment. The second was the strong motivation of the 
Somali government to resolve the severe inefficiencies in the 
education system. This motivation was further heightened by 
the internal and external economic pressures on the national 
economy in the 1983-1984 period. Although the direct effect 
of the assessment on specific policy changes was variable, the 
assessment had at least a facilitating influence, and sometimes 
a decisive influence, on these changes. The major policy 
changes associated with the assessment are the resolutions 
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presented in Table 9.1. The table shows that responses to the 
assessment resulted in policy changes in a wide variety of 
areas throughout the education sector. 

The single recommendation that received the strongest 
support from government was the need to study and reform the 
national system of administration and management. In response 
to this recommendation, the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs agreed to conduct a Civil Service Study (CSS) with 
technical assistance from the United States. The study was 
designed to have direct participation by the Ministries of 
Finance and of National Planning. To support the CSS, a team 
of technical experts worked closely with the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs technical staff. 

The final report on the CSS was published by the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Affairs in September, 1984. Table 9.2 
summarizes the eleven recommendations in four policy areas 
identified by this study: organization and management; 
personnel administration; compensation and staffing; and 
training. In addition, detailed recommendations were provided 
for each of the four areas, with a suggested implementation 
schedule. 

During the preparation of the CSS report, there was a 
major reassignment of government staff. Of most relevance to 
the assessment outcomes was the replacement of all senior staff 
in the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. The strong 
commitment of government to the issues identified in the 
assessment was demonstrated by the fact that the new Minister 
of Labour and Social Affairs promptly organized a national 
symposium to study civil service development. The symposium, 
held September 25-27, 1984, was opened with a strong 
supporting speech by the President of Somalia. The symposium 
was attended by senior-level representatives of all ministries, 
autonomous agencies, the Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
and the People's Assembly, as well as private sector leaders. 
Government participation was at the level of Permanent 
Secretaries, Vice Ministers, and Ministers. A total of 130 
officials attended. There was particularly strong participation 
by the Ministries of National Planning, Commerce, Education, 
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Tabic 9-1 

Somalia^s Policy Responses to the Education Sector Assessment 

Abandon cuanntccd employment for *II secondary sehool frtduatcs 

End employment of redundant teaehcr* seconded to the Ministry of Educatioa 

Upfrade and expand the Ministry of Education planning and statistics staff 

Establish m Human Resources Department at the Ministry of Naliooal Plannint 

Improve private sector development ioceutivcs 

Improve primary educatioa instructional quality and access 

Emphasixe quality vs. expansion in secondary education 

Assess needs for secondary vocational and technical programs 

Develop regional and internatioDal perspective on labor markets for 
vocational and- technical graduates 

Explore radio alternatives to improve teacher training an4 adult basic 
education 

Initiate review and reform of the civil service system 
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Tabic 92 

Somalia Civil Service Study Recommendations 



Orc^rtxAtloB amd Manaeement 

Establish a Civil Service Commission 

Reorganize the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 

Restructure other ministries to have a permanent 

secretary /director general format 
Authorize establishment of a unit for bureaucratic 

reform 



PerroBoel AdmlnUtration 

Rationalize assignment and promotion 
Decentralize selection to employing units 



Compensation and Staffing 

Identify redundant workers and phase their termination 
Reform salaries with phased increases 



Tratatag 

Create a National Training Council 

Emphasize participant and action-oriented training 

Train senior ministry officials in general management 
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and, of course. Labour and Social Affairs, as well as most of 
the members of the Central Committee. At this symposium the 
Minister of Labour and Social Affairs reviewed the Civil 
Service Study, noting that the government is committed to 
greater efficiency in the civil service as a way to achieve 
national development objectives. 

While government was responding to the CSS, a project for 
management training was being prepared by the USAID Mission. 
The Mission and the government of Somalia decided to sponsor 
the Somali Management Training and Administrative 
Development (SOMTAD) Project, to begin in 1986, The 
SOMTAD Project is designed to provide both formal and on- 
the-job management training for government and private sector 
administrative staff, while improving the training and research 
capabilities of the Somali Institute of Development 
Administration and Management. 

Following the symposium, the Somali government proceeded 
to reduce the size of the civil service. Most released workers 
receive one year of salary plus training opportunities and/or 
land for agricultural development. In addition, the salary 
reform plans recommended in the CSS are being actively 
discussed by the Somali Parliament. 

# Botswana. Because of the close collaborative work 
between the assessment team staff and the personnel of the 
government education agencies, and because of the cooperation 
of major external assistance agencies in Botswana, the sector 
assessment had a dramatic impact on policy. As indicated in 
Table 9.3, a large number of the major recommendations in the 
report have led to significant new activities. These have 
included activities in primary education, junior secondary edu- 
cation, vocational and technical education, private sector 
participation in education, teacher training, and management 
training. 

Following the completion of the sector assessment, 
additional technical assistance in the areas of planning, 
research, and evaluation has been available to both the local 
USAID Mission and the government of Botswana. This assis- 
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tance improved USAlD-supported activities such as the Primary 
Education Improvement Project (PEIP), the Junior Secondary 
Education Improvement Project (JSEIP), and the Botswana 
Workforce and Skills Training (BWAST) Project. 

Consultants assisted the USAID Mission with the design of 
the Junior Secondary Education Improvement Project (JSEIP). 
Its purpose is to increase the quality and efficiency of an 
expanded junior secondary basic education system and to 
strengthen the capacity of the Ministry of Education to 
develop, manage, and support that system. 

A technical advisory team worked in Botswana during 1984 
to assist the Mission with the design of JSEIP. In April 1985, 
the JSEIP project was formally agreed upon by representatives 
of USAID and the government of Botswana. 

In early 1985, the USAID Mission requested additional 
information regarding an update of the information in the 1983 
sector assessment. In defining the scope of work for the 
update, three areas were identified where substantial changes 
had occurred since the original assessment, or where more 
detail was needed than provided by the initial study. Updated 
reports were prepared for three areas: the economic and 
financial status of the sector; teacher training; and the primary 
and secondary education curriculum. 

More current information on economic and financial issues 
was needed because of the major economic changes during the 
18 months following the initial assessment. Also, preparation 
of the Sixth National Development Plan following the initial 
assessment provided more detailed and current information for 
projected development expenditures and recurrent expenditures. 

The decision to update information in the areas of teacher 
training and curriculum was made because of the continued 
policy concern for educational quality and the changes in the 
primary and secondary education systems. The scheduling of 
this analysis was especially critical because of the 
implementation of the new junior secondary curriculum, planned 
changes in the structure of secondary education, and 
improvement in the teacher training system. 
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The work on the sector assessment update took place under 
the direction of a government reference group. It was chaired 
by the Ministry of Education and included participants from the 
Ministry of Finance and Development Planning, the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, the Ministry of Local Government and Lands, the 
University of Botswana, and USAID. A draft of the Botswana 
Education and Human Resources Sector Assessment Update 
(June 1985) was reviewed in Botswana in November 1985 by the 
reference group. A final version was prepared following this 
review. 

9-2 FINAL NOTE 

This manual is presented as a tool for assisting with policy 
development and planning to support improved allocation of 
educational resources. As with any tool, it should be used to 
the extent that it is useful and should be adapted as necessary. 
Experience from several countries that have used this approach 
demonstrates its utility for supporting improved policies, 
planning, and management in the education sector. It is the 
authors' hope that others will use and adapt this approach as 
they strive to improve education in their own countries and contexts. 
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